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Conquest of hunger 


In India and Pakistan, in Ceylon 
and the Belgian Congo, in Burma 
andtheAfricas, mechanised forces 
rumble into action in the war 
against hunger. Giant Euclid 
earthmovers, Euclid Tractors 
and Scrapers, Marion Shovels 
and Draglines, Carlisle Graders, 


clear the scrub, raze the jungle, 
irrigate the deserts. . . . 

Soon the barren lands will grow 
green and fruitful . . . soon 
hydro-electric power will speed 
the forward march of the “ back- 
ward peoples”’ . . . soon there will 
be life where now is bare existence. 


The World’s Finest Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works @ and Agencies throughout the World 
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First— 
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Most satisfying amongst good 
Scotch Whiskies is “Black & White” 
with a tradition for extra quality that 
comes from blending in the special 
“Black & White” way. 
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SEA VOYAGES to SALVADOR 
RIO DE JANEIRO, SANTOS and MONTEVIDEO 
allowing short stay ashore 
ROUND VOYAGES to ARGENTINA 
via France, Spain, Portugal, Madeira, Las Palmas, Brazil, 
and Uruguay by “ANDES” and “ALCANTARA” 
with stay on board at Buenos Aires 
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Head Office: Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 Tel: MAN 0522 
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Silver half pint beaker £11.18.6 
Silver bon-bon dish £7.17.6 
: By Appointment 
Silver jam spoon, seal top £ 2.14.0 : enueunemans le 
Silver letter opener £3.7.6 
Set of six silver coffee spoons, 
seal topped < 7.19.3 


PRICES include purchase tax; all 
export orders free of purchase tax. 





Silver for 
Coronation Year 


Since the latter part of the 15th century, gold and 
silver ware has been hallmarked, by the guilds of 
Goldsmiths, to tell of its quality, maker and origin. 
How fitting it is that in this historic year a special mark— 
the head of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
—-has been added to the traditional marks 
and is to appear on all gold 
and silver assayed this year. 
QUAICHS. Reproductions in Silver of these 


ancient Scottish drinking vessels. Sizes up io 


12 ins. diameter available. 
- 4g in. £9183 3gin. £6150 2hin. £2 163 
\mee” a 4in. £8163 2}in. £4146 1fin. £2 29 
HAMILTON & INCHES, 87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
Gold and Silversmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 4898 - TELEGRAMS: INCHES, EDINBURGH 
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ANNIESLAND | 15 VICTORIA ST. 
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A Welsh 
Coxswain 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 
Will you help in the constant battle 
against rising costs ? Send your con- 
tribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer : His Grace The Dukeof Northumberiand 
Secretary : Col.A.D.BurnecttBrown,M.C..T.D..MA. 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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y SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
| S& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


40,000 children from disrupted 
homes have passed through these 
| gates since 1843 but rising costs have 
forced the closing of two of our 
homes. How long we can continue 
depends on you. Weare not nation- 
alised nor subsidised but our work is 
as vitalasever. Itwould bea tragedy 
to shut the gates ; please help us ! 


us to 
2. 












Send a donation to the Secretary, 


1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE GIYASSA: The Nile was the 


national highway of Egypt long before 
oxen drew carts or men went on horseback 
and even to-day in the face of competition 
from all forms of modern transport, the 
great river is stil) the cheapest means of 
transporting goods to and from the coast. 
The giyassa, the boat most commonly used for this 








purpose, varies in size but averages seventy-five feet 

















in length. Like some ninety per cent of the craft in 





use on the Nile to-day it is a sailing vessel and the 
cargoes carried are many and varied, ranging from a 


towering load of earthenware jars to cotton, sugar 


cane or fertilizers. Our branches in Egypt are partic- 


ularly well placed to answer your questions on market 


conditions, or local commercial undertakings. 


Please address your initial enquiries to our 
Intelligence Departmeni, 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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Many men like a really thick sock that 
will fill up a heavy shoe and prevent 
its weight dragging on the instep. We 
frequently hear complaints that such a 
sock is difficult to obtain. Two Steeples 
Fernia ‘H’ Quality Sock is made for the 
man who wants exceptional warmth and 
foot comfort. Made in a range of very 
attractive ingrain shades. From all good 
hosiers. 


Two Steeples 


FERNIAH QUALITY SOCKS 


AA 


TWO STEEPLES 
WIGSTON, 


LIMITED, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


THE HISTORY OF 


THE 51st HIGHLAND DIVISION 
19391945 
By J. B. SALMOND 


DEDICATED, BY GRACIOUS PERMISSION 
TO 
Her Majesty QUEEN ELIZABETH, THE QUEEN MOTHER 
AND TO 
ALL THE WIVES AND MOTHERS OF THE MEN OF THE 
5Ist HIGHLAND DIVISION OF SCOTLAND 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 45 George Street, Edinburgh 
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ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an 
increasing tendency to rely unduly upon the 
effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
ago) offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary 
routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst 
perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
the whole nervous system, and restoring the 
normal joy of living. 

Particulars can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 


omee==TEAR OUT AND POST 

A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 

Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me particulars of your treatment. 





NAME 


ADDRESS sinneniienestiisianeeiipadileaiapdidtilel 
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‘The $est- Gutboard Motor in the World” 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 
During the 200 years of its history, the Bank has maintained a tradition of the personal 
touch, and is to-day exceptionally well equipped to provide its customers with a Banking 
service which is adaptable, individual and complete. 
Head Office: ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Branches throughout Scotland and in London 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TOTAL ASSETS ‘ ‘ ° ‘ £167,430,868 
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For the sheer joy of driving 


itmustbeaZEPHY 


WINNER OF THE 1953 MONTE CARLO RALLY. 
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The 6-cylinder Zephyr is powered by a brilliant 
o.h.v. ‘over-square’ engine. Yet it reaches 
high speeds so smoothly and has roadholding 
qualities so unusual that it is certainly one of 
the safest cars on the road. The Consul is a 
4-cylinder version of the Zephyr, with the most 
remarkable performance of any saloon carin 
this price range. Your Ford Dealer will gladly 
give you details of each of these ‘5-Star’ cars 
—and of the finance facilities for both. Which 
is your choice? 


Visitors to Britain re- 
quiring cars for export 
may order them for early 
delivery without payment 
of Purchase Tax from 
any Ford Main Dealer or 
from Export Department 
at our Showrooms, 88 
Regent Street, London, 
W.1. (Regent 7272). 


ZEPHYR-6 £532 Plus P.T. £222.15.10 
CONSUL £470 Plus P.T. £196.19.2 


Cow 
Sora *5-Star’ Motoring ** *** The best at lowest cost 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 
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PERILS FOR TRIAL. 


BY JAMES HARPER. 


“Tt has 


. . . perils for trial, or even for an ending, and 
calms for the good emblem of death. 


The sea is the matrix 


of creation, and we have the memory of it in our blood.” 


ON a July morning in 1944 all 
hands aboard the aged Glasgow 
steamer Frampton were awake 
before daybreak . . . standing 
by... waiting.... The enemy 
usually struck at dawn or dusk. 

The master and first mate were 
sipping at mugs of hot tea as 
they peered over the canvas 
dodger of the navigating-bridge, 
scanning the sea for the tell-tale 
wash of a moving periscope or 
the dim outline of a surfaced 
U-boat. Aft on the poop several 
figures could be faintly seen 
closed up at the four-inch gun. 
Wearing bulky life-jackets under 
loose, hooded duffel coats, they 
had the appearance of corpulent 
and unholy monks. Other in- 
distinct shapes hovered round a 
pair of sleek Oerlikon machine- 
guns on the boat-deck. And up 


—HImarRE BELLOC. 


on the fore-topmast the dark 
head of a look-out showed above 
the weather-cloth of the crow’s- 
nest. For one thousand eight 
hundred dawns now they had 
kept vigil. 

Twelve days before, the 
Frampton had sailed from New 
York, in convoy, for Sierra 
Leone. But two thousand miles 
of steaming had revealed a flaw 
in her senile machinery and, on 
the ninth day, she had been 
compelled to drop out. With 
dismay her crew had watched 
the neat columns of pearl-grey 
ships slowly melt away between 
sea and sky, leaving them 
motionless, alone and vulner- 
able. 

The old chief engineer, small, 
bespectacled, had been most 
indignant when reporting the 

D 
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failure of his air-pump to the 
captain. ‘I warned you before 
leaving New York,” he reminded 
the big, mild Cornishman. “I 
told you this convoy speed was 
five revs. more than she’s fit for 
—and it was asking for trouble 
putting her in it.’”’ For twenty- 
five years, off and on, in vari- 
ous of the company’s vessels, 
the chief had been warning 
the captain about one thing 
or another: they were great 
friends. 

After twenty hours of cease- 
less slogging, during which time 
the dead ship echoed to the 
blows of heavy hammers, the 
chief and his staff had got her 
under way again. The deck 
department had maintained a 
respectful silence while work 
progressed down in that com- 
plicated underworld where Vul- 
can, the god of fire and metal, 
held sway. They knew nothing 
of air-pump rods and bucket 
valves, except that they were 
somehow mixed up with that 
major catastrophe called “losing 
the vacuum ’’—but they were 
extremely glad to be steaming 
again, no longer a sitting duck. 

The recognisable features of 
sea and sky gradually emerged 
as the curtain of night thinned 
away. The horizon grew visible 
all round; the perimeter of a 
familiar circle of ocean that 
moved ever onward with the 
ship and of which she was the 
geometric centre. Amid streaks 
of pale green and saffron in the 
eastern sky, the sun appeared, 
to begin the morning’s steep 
climb to the meridian ; and, at 
a sign from the bridge, the 
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hooded gunners stood down and 
hurried off to the galley, lured 
by the delicious aroma of frying 
bacon and eggs. Thumping 
anxiously on at her full nine 
knots the Frampton entered upon 
the third day of her solitude. All 
day she steered east, over a 
lightly corrugated sea, heading 
into the warm airstream of the 
trade wind. Overhead a patch 
of faint blue marked the zenith; 
but elsewhere a thin, sulphur- 
coloured veil draped the sky. 
Upon the dark water a flashing 
band of copper stretched away 
towards a burnished copper sun. 

In the ship the tension of the 
morning slackened as the heat 
and routine of the day combined 
to lull her crew into apathy. 
Down in the dimly lit stokehold 
nine roaring furnaces converted 
coal into power, and at the 
end of each four-hour stretch 
the panting African Kroo-boys 
thankfully surrendered shovel 
and slice to the watch taking 
over. Out on the exposed fore- 
deck two old sailors laboured, 
heads together, over a splice in 
a heavy mooring wire. Driving 
the steel marline-spike through 
the unyielding lay of the rope 
and hauling taut the springing 
strands was gruelling toil for 
such a day, and their thick grey 
shirts were dark with sweat. 
Nearby some young fellows, 
stripped to the waist and glisten- 
ing, worked listlessly at the less 
expert job of “ souji-ing ”’ paint- 
work. 

Throughout the day a vertical 
sun beat down upon the steel 
ship and by nightfall her interior 
was an oven. Hours after sun- 
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set her cabins were still too hot 
for sleeping. On boat-deck, poop 
and forecastle those of her crew 
off duty lolled, luxuriously 
naked, under a sky now blessedly 
dark and star-flecked after the 
stifling sulphur dome of day. 
Up in the “ eyes” of the ship, 
in the angle of the bows, Paddy 
Dougan, the elderly able seaman 
on look-out from eleven till mid- 
night, stared into the night and 
softly lilted a ‘‘ come-all-ye ”’ of 
his own land. Of the ship’s half- 
dozen naval ratings only one 
now stood watch by the main 
armament. The captain and 
third mate conversed in low 
tones on the bridge and the 
helmsman, looking Oriental in 
the faint green light of the 
binnacle, held her easily on her 
course. 

And as the Frampton settled 
into her night’s routine, the 
U-boat surfaced in a smother of 
phosphorescent foam, well be- 
yond range of the ship’s look- 
outs. She closed in with the 
easy confidence of a redskin 
stalking a solitary covered wagon 
until, at ten minutes to mid- 
night, her commander had the 
merchantman helplessly  en- 
snared in the cross-wires of his 
sights. He did not fire the 
torpedo until a hit was certain 
in her most vital spot, the 
engine-room. With equal con- 
fidence his gunners drew a bead 
upon the wireless cabin on the 
bridge. 

The story of an “ action” 
between an ordinary merchant 
vessel and a submarine can 
never be given heroic treatment 
as can, for instance, the story of 
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the stout ship against the storm. 
The wretched business is always 
too one-sided. In a well-con- 
ducted convoy, with a strong 
naval escort and a good “ air 
umbrella,” the merchantman 
has a chance—but only then. 
As the war dragged on, merchant 
gun crews became obsessed by 
a sense of maddening frustration. 
All the fond polishing of twelve- 
pounders and four-point-sevens, 
all the drills and firing practices, 
were of no avail against the 
subtle, lightning thrust of the 
U-boat. In a sinking ship, on a 
dark night, there is little chance 
of “shooting it out” with an 
unseen killer. 


The concussion sent the 


master of the Frampton sprawl- 
ing on the scrubbed pinewood 
planking of his bridge. Although 


he could not have lain there for 
more than ten seconds, in that 
brief space he witnessed an 
amazing spectacle. He saw the 
young third mate rush into the 
armour-protected wheelhouse to 
sound the signal for boat 
stations. Then, for perhaps the 
fifth of a second, his brain was 
numbed by a fierce shriek, very 
close to his ear, followed by 
another explosion. And, when 
he looked again, wheelhouse, 
chartroom and wireless cabin 
were unbelievably disintegrating 
in a slow landslide of crumb- 
ling plastic slabs and twisted 
stanchions. His searching hands 
found the smooth brass column 
of the engine-room telegraph. 
Clumsily he hauled himself to 
his feet and pulled the dial 
handles round to “ Finished 
with Engines.” 
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The ship was already develop- 
ing a starboard list; but he 
could not yet leave the bridge 
to learn what damage had been 
done by the torpedo. If things 
were hopeless down below the 
chief engineer would, doubtless, 
soon appear to acquaint him 
with the hard facts. And the 
first and second mates could be 
trusted to get the boats ready. 
Meanwhile he had to find out 
what had happened to the third 
mate and the helmsman in the 
wrecked wheelhouse, and _ to 
‘‘ Sparks ” in the wireless-room. 
The lights had gone out now, 
but in the telescope box he 
found the electric torch that was 
always kept there for just such 
ah emergency. 

Inside the steel house the 
chaos revealed by the torch- 
beam was obviously the result 
of blast at close quarters. 
Through the acrid smoke he 
could see that the stout wooden 
partitions which divided it into 
steering, navigating and wire- 
less compartments had been 
transformed into a_ tottering, 
crazy trellis of splintered mahog- 
any. Looking quite calm, as if 
asleep, phones faithfully on ears, 
the senior wireless operator 
rested his head gently on the 
official Marconi log-pad on the 
desk ; and in his right hand he 
clutched a Marconi indelible 
pencil. Beyond the jagged 
barrier a sailor hung heavily 
over the wheel. His left hand 
was braced, as if to steady him, 
against the brass helmet of 
the steering compass. The third 
mate had sunk to the deck, close 
to the alarm button which, little 
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more than a minute ago, he had 
pressed. A good-looking lad 
with his bronzed skin and fair, 
wavy hair. Now his legs were 
twisted awkwardly, and there 
was a trickle of blood from his 
mouth. 

Frenzied cries, and other more 
controlled shouts of warning, 
reached the captain as he groped 
his way out of the doomed house. 
The excitement seemed to be 
centred on the motor lifeboat. 
He shone the torch and saw 
that some of the crew were 
lowering away on the falls while 
the ship still carried far too 
much headway, the engines 
having come to rest only a 
minute ago. For all his sixty- 
five years he cleared the bridge 
ladder in a leap and dashed 
for that precious motor - boat. 
‘Hold on, there, you damned 
fools!” he roared. ‘ You'll 
lose that boat and everyone in 
her.”’” But he was too late. 
Panic had seized a few of the 
men and orders no longer had 
ahy meaning. 

As the boat’s gunwale dropped 
below deck level he could see 
about half-a-dozen men in her. 
Sitting bolt upright in the stern, 
stiff with fear, a fat negro fire- 
man blinked up at him solemnly 
with rolling white eyes. In a 
last effort to save the boat 
he tried to grab the after fall 
from the hands of some figure 
he could not identify. But, 
as they struggled, someone at 
the forward fall lost control 
altogether and the bows plunged 
sharply downward, spilling the 
screaming occupants into the 
sea. Unable to cope with so 
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confusing a situation, his adver- 
sary suddenly let go too, and, 
with a loud whirring of manilla 
rope through hardwood sheaves, 
a perfectly good motor-boat dis- 
appeared into the night. Those 
men who had been lost overside 
with the boat, even if uninjured, 
could not possibly get hold of her 
in the dark. And by daylight 
they would have drifted too far 
apart. Their stout kapok life- 
jackets would keep them afloat 
for a long time—too long a time 
to live without hope. 

What with the excitement of 
the last five minutes and that 
wrestling bout, the captain was 
feeling his age as he hurried 
across to number four boat. 
But she was still safe against her 
griping-spar. The second mate 
and a group of men were stowing 
her with extra food and blankets. 
And through the darkness the 
bosun’s great voice reached him 
from the lower bridge. That 
dependable fellow was using his 
best adjectives to get one of the 
smaller boats away. 

Meanwhile a very hurried 
inspection was enough to show 
the chief engineer and the first 
mate that nothing could be done 
to save the ship. She was now 
listed to twenty degrees and, 
having lost her headway, rolled 
sluggishly to the low beam swell. 
The captain joined them at the 
head of the narrow iron ladder 
that led down to the bottom of 
the stokehold. Already there 
were many hundreds of tons of 
sea- water down there. They 
watched it pouring through from 
the engine-room where the tor- 
pedo had torn a great gash in 
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her side. Each time she rolled 
it cascaded down the incline 
with a thunderous roar. All 
three trained their torches on 
the scene. The starboard boiler 
was already dead, its fires sub- 
merged ; and there was a great 
hissing and spluttering as water 
lapped the others, still alive. 
The bodies of the two Kroo fire- 
men, who had been on duty 
when she was hit, floated face 
down. At regular intervals the 
dark, swirling water lifted them 
up and hurled them with crazy 
force against the shell-plating. 
‘““The fourth engineer and the 
donkeyman were killed in the 
engine-room,” said the chief 
quietly. 

The mate shifted the beam of 
his torch to the massive steel 
bulkhead that divided the engine- 
and boiler-rooms from number 
two hold. 


‘The carpenter has 
gone to sound the bilges, sir,” 
he said, “ but all those lower 
seams have been started and it 


looks pretty hopeless.” The 
captain sighed heavily for the 
ship he had commanded, and 
loved, for ten years. Loaded 
deep with almost a million 
pounds’ worth of war supplies, 
her big engine-room and stoke- 
hold and her largest cargo com- 
partment were now laid open to 
the sea. And that insidious sea 
was rapidly eating into her 
buoyancy. ‘“ All right, gentle- 
men, we'll abandon her,” he 
said. 

An hour after the boats were 
away the Frampton gave up the 
unequal struggle and the waters 
closed over her. Quite slowly 
she would make the long descent, 
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through three thousand fathoms, 
to the ocean floor. From the 
known, and unfeared, world of 
wind and wave she would pene- 
trate to unutterably alien depths 
where the soft mud would stir, 
for the first time in a million 
years, to receive her. Her sealed 
double-bottom tanks, into which 
the water could not pour, would 
soon collapse under the terrific 
hydrostatic pressure. But the 
ship in general would retain her 
form. Her cabins and corridors 
would become the haunt of 
grotesque cannibal creatures 
with mouths disproportionately 
huge, teeth pitilessly functional. 
In that dark and motionless 
abyss such homely and loved 
things as a banjo, a briar pipe, 
the silver-framed portrait of a 
Cornish lady, would settle slowly, 
with terrible finality, into the 
primordial ooze. 


Her men too, when they left 
her, crossed a forbidding frontier. 
That controlled, but ever latent, 
dread of wind and water, which 
is the true basis of seamanship, 
was suddenly liberated when 
they forsook the great steel ship 


for the open boats. Fearfully 
they entered upon a new physical 
intimacy with the sea. A gale, 
which before had meant merely 
discomfort, could now mean 
disaster. Steep- piled waves, 
viewed strangely from the 
shadowy canyons of _ their 
troughs, would be dark, green 
mountains. If one such moun- 
tain were suddenly to crumble 
and collapse upon them, that 
would be the end. The war 
began to assume Toytown pro- 
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portions. Little guns might go 
pop and little tin submarines go 
scurrying about—but thirty-five 
cubic feet of sea-water would 
always weigh a ton. 

Their first sunrise in this un- 
familiar element was a hopeful 
one. It was a morning of high- 
lights and lively patterns. 
Water burst from the bows of 
the dancing boats and fanned 
away in complicated designs of 
bright lace-work. The pale gold 
sun climbed the sky behind a 
grill of dark cloud-bands. The 
steady north-east trade was 
sweeping the sea into long, low 
ridges which undulated gently 
athwart the wind; and the 
little waves were bright as 
molten lead along their crests. 
But an even greater brightness 
lay upon the horizon, vertically 
under the sun: there the sea 
was a great blinding splash of 
platinum. 

The captain’s boat, lying to 
her canvas sea-anchor, rose and 
fell rhythmically. Within that 
thin wooden shell, figures that 
had lain cramped and still 
through the dark hours now 
stirred into primitive awareness 
of the sun’s warmth. With 
exaggerated gestures and much 
shouting they sought to span 
the mile of flashing, metallic sea 
that separated them from their 
shipmates in the other boat. 
But only for that first day were 
the two together. Next morning 
the other had dipped out of 
view. They knew only that 
she lay out there somewhere, 
below the edge of the convex 
dise of water. 

She was never seen or heard 
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of again. She “ went missing 
with all hands,’ as the marine 
casualty reports would say. 
How she foundered, or when, will 
never be known. True, she was 
a little smaller than the other, 
but not enough really to matter. 
She was as well stocked with 
food and water, and her gear was 
in as good condition. But in 
one essential she was at a dis- 
advantage. The first mate, 
young himself, was not so well 
served as the captain in his 
crew. It just so happened that 
there was too much youth in 
that boat—youth lacking that 
endless patience and humility 
which the sea demands. 
Meanwhile, in the captain’s 
boat, what was to prove a 
voyage of terror began auspici- 
ously. On that very first day 
the second mate succeeded, al- 
most casually, in tipping the 
scale in favour of man against 
the sea. In the excitement of 
abandoning ship, when all others 
had thought only of possessions 
and cigarettes, he had coolly 
salvaged the precious tools of 
his trade, carefully descending 
the swaying ladder with his 
instruments slung round his 
neck. Now his sextant lay, un- 
damaged, on the side - bench ; 
and beside it a beautiful minia- 
ture chronometer, mounted in 
brass gimbals in a mahogany 
case. From a canvas gas-mask 
holder he produced pencils, 
paper, a nautical almanac and 
a complete set of navigation 
tables. He grinned wryly at 
his commander. “If you can 
sail this God-forsaken scow, cap- 
tain, I’ll navigate her,” he said. 
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This dark, silent Welshman 
was typical of the better class 
of tramp steamer second mate. 
Experienced, efficient, not too 
fond of the bottle: a lonely 
great-circle navigator. Although 
holding a master’s certificate he 
was inclined to drift from ship 
to ship with little thought of 
promotion. The nature of his 
job made him something of a 
recluse. Apart from routine 
navigating duties he had charge 
of the bridge from midnight till 
four in the morning, when all 
sensible folk were asleep; and 
during the quiet afternoons 
while they enjoyed a siesta. Yet 
on long sea passages he was in 
his element. For weeks on end 
he would be as absorbed as any 
cloistered scholar, and as quiet, 
carefully filling the pages of 
his sight-book with mysterious 
logarithmic and trigonometrical 
ciphers. His delight, and re- 
ward, after a long crossing of 
the empty ocean would be a 
good landfall of Guardafui or 
Cape Leeuwin or Java Head. 
His was a world of charts and 
almanacs, sextant and chrono- 
meter, sun and stars. Apart 
from the sailors in his own watch 
he had little contact with the 
rest of the crew; and after 
a twelve -month’s voyage still 
might not know their names. 

On the linen - backed boat 
chart of the Atlantic the captain 
made a mark where his ship 
had gone down—latitude four- 
teen degrees north, longitude 
twenty-nine west. As he and 
the second mate inspected that 
position the real seriousness of 
their predicament was revealed 
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to them. Their sturdy resolu- 
tion to sail the boat to safety 
was being laughed at by a cruel 
and tantalising ocean. Only two 
hundred and seventy miles away, 
bearing east by north, lay the 
island of San Filippe Fogo of the 
Cape Verde group. But between 
the pencilled cross and that 
happy isle stood the impene- 
trable barrier of the north-east 
trade wind; and the strong 
westward flow of the equatorial 
current. 

The wave of hope among his 
men, when they learned that 
land was so near, tricked the 
captain into a decision which he 
knew in his heart to be foolish. 
He was perfectly aware that a 
ship’s boat, built solely to float 
and with no sailing qualities, 
could never work to windward 
well enough to reach Fogo. But 


the temptation to try to claw 


towards the island, however 
slowly, was great; the prospect 
of turning away into two 
thousand miles of lonely ocean 
appalling. He decided to try 
it for a day or so and see how 
she shaped. 

They held on grimly, tack and 
tack, for three days, against a 
rising sea and a breeze steady 
and fresh from the hated north- 
east. At sunrise on the third 
morning the captain knew that 
he must end this folly. Not far 
away beyond the horizon, right 
in the blade of the sun and dead 
to windward, lay the island, a 
fascinating and fatal Hy Brazil. 
But they were no nearer to it 
than they had been at the begin- 
ning. And, under the spell of it, 
precious food and water were 
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draining away during useless 
days of false hope. 

The men heard him in silence. 
This was the most awful moment 
of all their lives. He took the 
tiller and brought the heaving 
boat slowly round before the 
wind. His face expressionless, 
he pointed her west towards the 
Antilles, two thousand miles 
away. The jib and lug sheets 
were slacked; the red sails 
bellied and the boat leapt to 
life, leaving a bubbling wake 
behind her. But the road to 
the west would be too long, too 
arduous, however well she might 
sail. 

At this heart-breaking man- 
cuvre the first shadow of dis- 
cord fell upon the company. 
The primitive urge to survive 
had already set in motion the 
mechanism of selection. Each 
man, of this hitherto uninhibited 
band of shipmates, was being 
drawn towards his own kind and 
away from the others. On this 
long road some were to find, to 
their surprise, that they had 
in them the stuff of courage. 
Others were to give way to 
despair and, in the end, to 
madness. 

For ten days the boat made 
good westing; eighty miles a 
day according to the second 
mate’s sights. That meant that 
eight hundred miles lay astern, 
with twelve hundred still ahead. 
During that time some good 
work was done in the boat. And 
fervent thanks were offered to 
those unknown Board of Trade 
officials who had so wisely 
decided on the equipment a 
British ship’s lifeboat must 
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carry. Of first importance was 
the rain-catcher, a sort of in- 
verted tent of white cotton with 
a long spout that fitted into the 
filling-cap of the water-tanks. 
The chief engineer took over 
this responsibility and, after a 
few brief showers, the tanks 
and breakers were brimming 
full again. 

Then two able seamen found 
needles, palms and twine in the 
repair bag, and declared that 
they could turn the canvas boat- 
cover into a spinnaker. These 
were two fine men, both in their 
early thirties and thorough 
sailors. One, Gillis, came from 
Stornaway; the other, Sinclair, 
was a Shetlander. While they 
cut and stitched at their epic 
wind-catcher, Otsing, the dour 
little Esthonian carpenter, made 
a fine boom for it from a broken 
oar. 

The setting of the sail was a 
big occasion ; and the designers 
grinned broadly when it filled 
and drew beautifully, giving the 
boat a great lift along. The irre- 
pressible Dougan, delighted with 
the rig, struck a dramatic pose 
and declaimed fervently :— 


“°Tis my grief that Patrick 
Laughlin is not Earl of Irrul 
still, 
And that Brian Duff no longer 
rules as Lord upon the hill : 
And that Colonel Hugh 
McGrady should be lying 
dead and low, 

And I sailing, sailing swiftly 
from the county of Mayo.” 


‘“ Put a sock in it, Hamlet,” 
called the third engineer from 
the bottom boards where he was 
busy at the endless task of bail- 
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ing. He was a Tynesider, a 
‘‘ Geordie,” cheerful and tough. 

‘* Hamlet is it, ye unfortunate 
yahoo?” cried Dougan with 
mock ferocity. ‘‘ Ach, but who 
could expect the ignorant 
English to know of the fine 
gentlemen and great scholars 
of Ireland ? ” 

** If you’re a great scholar I’m 
Hedy Lamarr,’”’ countered the 
third. 

There was an indignant roar 
from Paddy: ‘“ Read your 
history book and ye’ll see *twas 
Irish teachers crossed the water 
to civilise yez, and you runnin’ 
about painted blue and half 
naked.”’ 

But the third had the last 
word: “The Irish must have 
slipped back a hell of a lot since 
then, if you’re an example,” he 
laughed. 

There was plenty of good spirit 
among these fellows: plenty of 
the strength that would survive 
if survival were possible. Also 
of their number were the cook, 
a perky Cockney; one of the 
three surviving negro firemen ; 
and the senior naval gunner, a 
quiet, capable chap. 

The days of fine sailing helped 
to dim the bitter memory of the 
illusive island ; and most of the 
company were cheerful enough 
despite painful sunburn and 
scant rations. Every evening 
the captain doled out the single 
milk tablet and the pitifully 
small pieces of biscuit, chocolate 
and pemmican which each man 
accepted without complaint. 
But, thanks to the rain-catcher, 
everyone still had a full cup 
of water a day. The captain 
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remarked frequently to his con- 
fidants, the chief engineer and 
the second mate, that they had 
every reason to be pleased with 
the behaviour of the men. 

Morale was sound enough, 
because what may be called 
the “balance of power” was 
decidedly with the enthusiasts. 
Of fourteen castaway souls only 
three were, at that time, utterly 
lost. Two were Kroo natives 
who, from the first, had been 
physically and mentally be- 
numbed. They neither listened 
with the others to the captain’s 
hopeful talk, nor lifted a hand 
to help with the work. Even 
food brought no light to those 
haunted brown eyes that stared 
always to the horizon, at what- 
ever phantoms their tortured 
imaginations had evoked. 

The third man, however, 
though equally disinterested, 
was not passive. He had always 
a sneering word with which to 
deflate every buoyant remark. 
This big, heavily built fellow, 
who for several months had been 
the loudest-mouthed, the most 
impatient of discipline, of all the 
Frampton’s crew, had actually 
less sea experience than the 
youngest cabin boy. Little more 
than a year before, the flux of 
war had lifted him out of a 
Midland factory and set him 
afloat, and very much at sea, as 
anh engine-room greaser. He 
had always been a_trouble- 
maker and now the after-guard, 
in secret conference, declared 
him capable of physical violence. 
As the voyage lengthened and 
tension increased, the captain 
was often to remember the small 
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automatic pistol in his pocket. 
For thirty years he had carried 
a firearm of some sort, generally 
locked away in the ship’s safe, 
but had never fired a single shot 
in all that time. 

On the fourteenth day good 
fortune deserted them. The 
trades fell away to a feather- 
weight air and the sea levelled 
out into a smooth, eye-torturing 
mirror. The cumulus cloud, 
characteristic of the region, dis- 
persed, leaving the boat exposed 
to the fierce, vertical sun. And 
with the cloud went their hopes 
of rain. As the pangs of hunger 
and thirst increased, each man 
could feel his strength beginning 
to ebb. And most were in great 
pain from hands lacerated by 
salt-soaked cordage and burned 
raw by the sun. In searing 
heat, which blistered paintwork 
and split the top strakes of 
planking, the water ration had 
to be cut by half. There was 
now neither movement to delight 
the eye nor sound to please the 
ear. The strum of the wind in 
the rigging and the swish of the 
bow wave had ceased. Slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, the silent 
boat ghosted on, leaving not a 
ripple on the shot-silk water. 

How small and empty was 
their world now! The radius of 
vision from a low-lying boat to 
the skyline is, after all, a mere 
two and a half miles. Bound- 
less horizons :are only in the 
imagination. Nothing, not a 
bird, nor a fragment of cloud, 
nor a strand of weed, appeared 
to relieve the terrible monotony 
of this enchanted circle. The 
men grew listless. When first 
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taking to the boats they had 
thought of wind and wave as 
their only possible destroyers. 
Now, heightened imagination 
began to see in this diabolical 
perversity of the ocean a symbol 
of the inertia of death. The end 
might come like this ; adrift and 
helpless upon an untroubled sea. 
Men who had dreaded the gale 
now cursed the deadly gentle- 
ness of the breeze. 

Several times a day the second 
mate, his face distorted like an 
idiot’s against the glare, caught 
the bright sun in the mirrors of 
his sextant and read its hopeless 
message. The average day’s run 
was now only about twenty-five 
miles ; and he was certain that 
at least ten of that was current. 
He shrank from calculating the 
number of days needed to make 
the land at this rate. Once he 
whispered to the chief engineer: 
**T hope you’ve got your calipers 
and micrometer handy.”’ 

‘* How do you mean ? ”’ asked 
the chief innocently. 

‘IT mean that one of these 
fine days we’re going to need a 
good engineer who can divide a 
milk tablet into about ten equal 
parts.”’ 

** Now, now, mister,” broke in 
the captain, “ we'll have no 
more of that. What would the 
men think if they could hear 
such talk ? ” 

“Sorry, sir,’ murmured the 
second mate. Endlessly watch- 
ing the boat’s maddening crawl 
across the chart was getting on 
his nerves. 

And the apparently placid 
confidence of the second mate’s 
daily routine was getting on the 
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big greaser’s nerves. He had 
always disliked this particular 
officer, mainly for his terse way 
of giving orders at lifeboat and 
fire drills or during gunnery 
practices. So unwilling and un- 
fit a member of the craft could 
not be expected to appreciate 
the ascetic second mate’s stern 
concept of seafaring. But of 
one thing he was certain: 
physically he was the officer’s 
superior, and could easily break 
the upstart’s jaw if need be. 

One day the captain was ex- 
plaining why the fair wind must 
inevitably return: ‘‘ There is a 
tropical storm breeding some- 
where. Even if it were five 
hundred miles from here it would 
cause a temporary lull in the 
trades. As a matter of fact, 
that’s the only thing in the 
world that could influence them. 
But it definitely can’t last long.” 

** A fat lot you know about it, 
you bloody old fool,’’ interrupted 
the greaser. 

“T advise you to be careful 
with your tongue,’ snapped the 
captain. There was little point 
in telling this numskull that 
while the equator remains hotter 
than the poles, while the earth 
continues to rotate, the plan- 
etary trade winds must blow. 

** Don’t make me laugh,’”’ the 
greaser sneered. ‘‘ We haven’t 
a dog’s chance of reaching land 
and your Cheerful Charlie stuff 
isn’t kidding me.” 

The captain said nothing, but 
stared at him for rather along 
time in a way the second mate 
thought very odd. 

“TI hope the old man isn’t 
beginning to crack up,’ he 
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whispered to his friend the chief 
engineer. 

“Tf you knew the skipper as 
well as I do,” said the chief, 
** you would know he isn’t. But 
the big fellow is.’’ 

For several days Gillis and 
Sinclair had been streaming the 
fishing-tackle. Without success 
they had tried every trick learned 
in their young days among their 
own northern islands. But, on 
the same day that the big 
greaser showed his hand, a 
solitary flying-fish ended its last 
eager leap in the stern-sheets— 
a sign at last that there was life 
in the deep. Immediately half- 
a-dozen men had the same 
thought. ‘‘ After dark we can 
light the lantern,’ said Gillis, 
“and they’ll go for that.” 

“We'll get thousands of 


them!” Dougan exclaimed. 
‘Come on, Doc,’ called the 


gunner to the cook. ‘ Show a 
leg and get cracking with the 
chips.” 

Never was lantern more care- 
fully trimmed and polished. It 
was hung that night in the main- 
sail, and the tiny fish did go for 
it. Everyone listened eagerly, 
counting each light tap-tap as 
the little bodies struck the canvas 
and fell to the bottom boards. 
The first night’s haul was thirty- 
seven and, although eaten raw, 
they were delicious. Every night 
after that they caught enough 
to take the sharp edge off their 
hunger. If only the rain would 
come and they could have a long 
drink of water to wash down 
the salty meal! 


But the fair wind did not 
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come again before life in the 
boat had descended to the plane 
of nightmare. For some time 
the smaller of the two entranced 
negroes, a wizened creature of 
uncertain age, had been secretly 
drinking salt water. At first he 
would lean over the gunwale, 
trail his skinny black hand in 
the sea and watch, fascinated, 
as the cool, sparkling drops fell 
from his finger-tips. Then he 
began touching his swollen lips 
with the wet fingers. At last 
one dark night, while every- 
one else dozed, he stealthily 
mancuvred himself close to the 
one remaining tank of drinking- 
water. Very slowly he un- 
screwed the brass cap and began 
lowering the enamel dipper 
through the hole. 

The faint tinkling of metal 
against metal woke the man 
nearest to the tank, the third 
engineer. Close to the third’s 
hand lay the boat axe. In an 
instant he had clutched it and, 
with a loud cry of “ No you 
don’t, monkey face!” brought 
it down with all his remaining 
strength on the black man’s 
skull. The negro died without 
a murmur. Someone shone the 
torch and the third stared 
stupidly at the bloody scene. 

“Ach, God rest his soul,” 
gasped Dougan. “Sure the 
poor cratur was demented.” 

The third’s eyes had a wild, 
troubled look. ‘“ The bastard 
would ha’ guzzled my whack of 
water, that’s all I care about,” 
he panted. He lay down wearily 
on the thwart, hid his face in 
his hands and began to sob. 

Once the body was overside 
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and the boat swilled down, there 
were no further comments on 
the murder. Sinclair and Gillis 
still tried for fish. Otsing, the 
secretive woodman from the 
Esthonian forest, pared away 
with his beloved penknife at the 
remains of the ash oar from 
which he had made the spin- 
naker boom. Completely ab- 
sorbed, he was turning out 
an array of tiny chessmen. 
Obviously mere pawns offered 
no challenge to this master 
craftsman, and he was concen- 
trating on kings and bishops 
and knights. 

The negro’s death seemed to 
have gone quite unnoticed by 
his companion in gloom. This 
man, as sturdy as the other had 
been emaciated, continued to 
stare away into space, hopeless 
and alone. His fellow tribes- 
man, who had early dissociated 
himself from the melancholia 
of the other two, could now be 
heard pleading earnestly with 
him in their native tongue. 

When the breeze returned, on 
the twenty-third day, they had 
almost exactly a thousand miles 
to sail to reach Barbados, the 
outermost island of the West 
Indies. Once more the canvas 
was set to get the last ounce out 
of the boat, but this time with 
little spirit. Once more she was 
running her westing down to 
the extent of about eighty miles 
a day. With the wind fresh and 
dead aft she rolled heavily ; 
the tops of the following seas 
often climbed aboard and bail- 
ing went on, non-stop, day and 
night. 

With the breeze came the 
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cloud, and with the cloud the 
rain. The chief engineer tended 
the flimsy cotton funnel as care-, 
fully as he had once watched 
over his great, shining engines. 
In the heaven-sent deluge they 
slaked their thirst voraciously 
and bathed the encrusted salt 
from blistered hands and faces. 
If the wind held, the boat could 
cover the remaining distance in 
about fourteen days. But, for 
all the benison of the rain, the 
food situation was now so criti- 
cal that every man doubted if 
he could last that long. 

The wind for which they had 
prayed continued to blow steady 
and strong, carrying them to- 
wards the Indies faster than 
they had yet sailed. On the 
twenty - fifth day the second 
mate logged a record run of 
ninety-six miles. But weary 
minds and weakened bodies 
found no delight in this great 
westward onrushing. With the 
ocean’s change of mood came 
new anxieties to accentuate the 
irony, the absurdity, of their 
dilemma. 

The following seas grew 80 
steep and dangerous that the 
rudder became useless and 
had to be replaced by the 
heavy steering-oar. Their lives 
depended upon keeping the roll- 
ing, heaving boat from broach- 
ing-to. Even with her now 
reduced sail area she would have 
overturned and drowned them 
all if allowed to get broadside 
on to the seas. But steering 
under such conditions called for 
strength and skill, and only five 
men proved capable of it. The 
second mate, Otsing and Sinclair 
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had the seaman’s instinct to 
make up for what they lacked 
in physique. But the real 
masters of the long, springing 
oar were the dark, burly 
Gillis and that ageing giant, 
Dougan. 

Every hour that the wind 
blew, the seas grew steeper. 
Gradually the labouring boat 
came to demand more attention 
than her ailing crew could give 
her. They could not bail fast 
enough to cope with the break- 
ing waves, and she was always 
half full of water. In a sudden 
heavy squall the taut, double- 
reefed lug-sail burst like a 
balloon. And even Gillis and 
Dougan became too exhausted 
to steer. After three days and 


nights of forlorn effort, they 
were forced to take in all sail, 


lower the mast and stream the 
canvas sea-anchor. She now 
lay stern to the seas, getting 
nowhere. Laboriously they 
bailed her almost dry again. 
She rose and fell wildly as each 
swollen sea passed impatiently 
under her keel. The capricious 
wind swept on westward, leaving 
her behind. 

The apathetic negro surren- 
dered his last feeble hold on 
life when the shark appeared. 
Violent sobs shook his whole 
body as he watched the big 
man-eater leisurely cruising the 
long green slopes of the seas. 
“Can you do anything to help 
that fellow?” the captain asked 
the other negro. The Kroo man 
shook his head sadly. ‘“ No, 
captain, sah, not now. Too late 
to help now. Hilary know he is 
finished now.” 
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‘‘Why should theshark frighten 
him so much?” 

“ Hilary is my friend, sah. I 
sail with him long time. There 
is a man in Freetown has great 
hate for him because Hilary 
steal away his wife. Ever since 
we come in lifeboat he believe 
this man make bad ju-ju for 
him. And now he know the 
shark come to take him.” 

Hilary Stevens, the black fire- 
man, was a person of high stand- 
ing in his native village. His 
fine-sounding and newly ac- 
quired Christian name pro- 
claimed his emancipation. From 
the menial toil of the coast 
labour gangs he had graduated 
to the stokeholds of ships. From 
roving he would return home 
bearing fine gifts as proof of 
the wonders of Liverpool and 
Cardiff. But now, poor fellow, 
his cherished sophistication had 
forsaken him. Magic incanta- 
tion and secret potion had 
triumphed in the end. A 
mysterious and powerful witch- 
craft had been projected across 
the wide ocean, drawing him 
inevitably to his death. The 
wretched creature who leapt 
overboard to disappear scream- 
ing in a flurry of pink foam was 
a jungle boy again. 

The others, too, had a great 
dread of the shark—a very 
practical dread, in no way meta- 
physical. They feared that he 
might swallow the sea-anchor, 
During this period of violent 
idleness their great obsession 
was the sea-anchor. Carefully 
they parcelled the stout manilla 
hawser to prevent chafing where 
it passed over the gunwale and 
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out into the sea to the canvas 
drogue. 

The big greaser was alone 
with another obsession. On the 
morning after the witch-doctor 
had called Hilary Stevens to 
account, the second mate, ever 
methodical, was winding his 
chronometer. He steadied it 
carefully on the after thwart, 
shielding it from the flying 
spray with his crouched body. 
This daily routine was always a 
signal for the greaser to indulge 
in a bout of sneering. “ You 
and your bloody silly gadgets 
will never get us out of this 
mess,’’ he would taunt. “ Why 
don’t you chuck that thing over 
the side?” ‘ Well, and what 
are the odds today, professor?’’ 
The others had grown so used 
to the ritual that they paid no 
attention, so that on this occa- 
sion, when accumulated hatred 
prompted him to action rather 
than words, he had the advan- 
tage. Jumping suddenly to his 
feet he kicked the chronometer 
out of the second mate’s hands 
into the bottom of the boat. 
‘You crazy fool!” cried the 
officer, bending down to salvage 
his beloved timepiece. The big 
fellow grabbed an oar and, using 
it like a battering-ram, smashed 
it down on the kneeling man’s 
head. But before he could 
strike again the captain had 
that unfamiliar gun in his hand. 
He fired three shots into the 
greaser’s broad chest. As the 
body was falling a heave of the 
boat sent it toppling into the 
sea. The second mate never 
regained consciousness and died 
in a few hours. 
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The graph of violence now 
turned downward. If any hate 
still lurked in the boat, physical 
exhaustion had rendered it in- 
effectual; and apathy had 
blunted the sharp edge of fear. 
By the thirty-third day wind 
and sea had much abated, and 
they were able to get some 
canvas on her again. But no 
one had strength enough to try 
to repair the torn mainsail. 
Even getting her under jib 
and the home-made spinnaker 
seemed to call for superhuman 
effort. Once under way they 
took turns at the helm, steer- 
ing erratically with little con- 
centration. 

On that same day the last 
morsel of food was eaten. Noth- 


ing remained in the lockers, 
after they had been cleared of 


the strips of crisp white paper 
that had once lined biscuit tins, 
and the crumpled silver foil of 
chocolate. Even the earlier gift 
of flying-fish was now denied 
them; for there was no more 
oil for the lantern, and the 
electric- torch batteries had 
been exhausted long ago. But 
there was still enough water to 
allow each man a few ounces a 
day. 

They sailed on approximately 
west, with no idea of the speed 
of the boat, the true course or 
the miles still ahead. The last 
accurate fix on the chart had 
been put there by the second 
mate. But he was dead. Only 
his sextant and a broken chron- 
ometer remained to tell of how 
the star-filled sky may be read 
by those who know the language 
of spherical triangles. Once the 
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captain made an effort to get a 
noon latitude, a comparatively 
simple mystery; but he was too 
far gone physically. The few 
necessary calculations, which for 
forty-five years had been to him 
the merest routine, now seemed 
immensely difficult and far be- 
yond his powers. 

His death came quietly, after 
dark on the thirty-seventh day. 
The boat was sailing well at the 
time, with a moderate sea behind 
her, the captain steering while 
the others dozed. Getting on 
for midnight a sudden change 
in the boat’s motion, and a 
dapple of spray over the gun- 
wale, roused some of the men. 
They found her well off course, 
with the sails flapping, and the 
old man, already dead, slumped 
over the tiller. ‘ God rest his 
soul,’ croaked Dougan, the 


devout Catholic, crossing him- 


self. Without a sound, and 
utterly alone while his men 
slept, the captain had relin- 
quished his command. The sea, 
against which he had battled 
for so much of his life, had 
beaten him. 


The sea-roving frigate - birds 
swept low over the salt-whitened 
boat. There was neither sound 
nor movement to frighten them 
off, for the nine prostrate figures 
within her showed no sign of 
life. Though the idle rudder no 
longer directed her course, she 
was being borne inevitably west- 
ward upon the bosom of the 
equatorial current, with the un- 
failing trade wind filling her 
untended sails. 

On the morning of the forty- 
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fifth day, with the sun brilliant, 
the breeze light and the sea 
smooth, she came to rest very 
gently as her keel grounded 
upon a low coral reef fringing: 
one of the islands of the 
Grenadines. The nine men 
lay on unheeding. The sur- 
vivors of a nightmare voyage 
were unaware of their fabulous 
landfall. 

About mid-afternoon Gillis 
awoke with a craving to cool his 
swollen tongue with the last few 
inches of rust-red water in the 
tank. With unbelieving eyes 
he gazed upon the white surf, 
the stretch of sandy beach, 
the palm-trees. It took him a 
long time to convince himself; 
a longer time to rouse his 
companions. 

Between them and the shore 
lay a hundred yards of pale-blue 
water, smooth and shallow, with 
numerous spurs of coral break- 
ing the surface. The green 
palms beckoned gently in the 
breeze. Only the edge of the 
sea was turbulent, as though 
resentful, where it met the 
strand. But salvation lay be- 
yond that line of creaming surf. 
For the first time in forty-five 
days of uncertainty and cruel 
disappointment, here was a 
shining truth that even the 
ocean’s whim could not distort. 
Painfully and hopefully they 
crawled over the side of the 
captive boat and into the sea. 

They stumbled forward, stim- 
ulated by the nearness of that 
golden shore, as mindless, yet as 
inevitably impelled, as the first 
creatures to emerge from the 
ancient sea, They fell every 
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few yards. Arms, breasts, 
thighs were lacerated by the 
jagged coral. Yet each time 
they managed to get to their 
feet again and stagger on. 

All except the chief engineer. 
Old, and now very frail, he was 
unequal to this last effort. He 
could not get back to reality 
from that dream state induced 
by starvation and hopelessness, 
in which for so many days they 
had all languished. When only 
thirty yards from the boat he 
fell exhausted upon a sloping 
coral ledge. He lay on his back 
and looked up through twenty 
inches of water at the bright- 
ness above. All he had to do 
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was to co-ordinate legs and arms 
and neck muscles to lift his 
head that short distance; a 
question of simple leverage, 
of elementary mechanics. His 
mind was now much clearer ; 
but he realised that his body 
could not supply the necessary 
power. Water began to enter 
his lungs, and a string of bright 
bubbles moved upward towards 
the light. For a brief time he 
watched the fascinating bubbles, 
then closed his eyes. 

The others crossed the surf- 
line and collapsed, one by one, 
upon the hot sand; bleeding, 
bewildered, but beyond reach 
at last of the insatiable sea. 





A PLANTER’S DIARY. 


BY DAVID WILSON FLETCHER. 


Ir is the last day of the 
year. S. and I have risen 
early and we stand now on the 
verandah of the bungalow, look- 
ing across the valley, up the 
tea-covered hillside, to where 
the red roofs of Darjeeling town 
glisten damply in the sunlight. 
The air is clean and sweet in 
our lungs, the scent of the dew 
upon the dust mingles with the 
delicate perfume of petunias 
and alyssum lining the flower 
borders round the bungalow. 
An Indian dawn has a magical 
quality to live in the memory 
when much else has faded... . 

We think of all the planters 
who must be standing thus, 
contemplating this day of all 
the year, with the journey into 
town before them and _ the 
prospect of the Hogmanay Ball 
at the Club to bring thoughts 
of home to the many Scots 
who have chosen this form of 
exile in the steps of their fore- 
fathers’ Empire - building cult. 
S. says: “Of all the people 
whom we shall meet in Dar- 
jeeling today, I’m sure we shall 
be the only ones to have ridden 
ten miles on horseback before 
arriving ! ”’ 

I survey the path that cuts 
among the tea- bushes like a 
narrow groove, mounting steeply 
in a series of zigzags from the 
river-bed to the 8000-feet Dar- 
jeeling ridge. ‘“ And,’ I add, 
“how many of them would 


think it worth celebrating Hog- 
manay with the prospect of a 
walk back to this garden on 
New Year’s Day?” 

The low beat of a Gurkha 
drum sounds from the spur 
that runs below the bungalow 
to the valley-bed. Here, among 
bamboo fronds that invite a 
breeze, are the thatch-and-wattle 
huts of the tea-garden coolies. 
The resonant note of the drum 
catches an echo from across 
the valley and returns to swell 
the next tap; back and forth 
the sound speeds, a_ soulless 
note, carried on the desiccating 
air. §S. stares at me in puzzle- 
ment. I know the monotonous 
boom of drums is ominous to 
her, disquieting; stirring im- 
agination to dark thoughts she 
can never quite explain. She 
is thinking of our two little 
daughters who will be left in 
charge of the Ayah and the 
other servants until our return 
on the evening of New Year’s 
Day. 

Six shrill blasts from a horn 
run into each other as they 
wind upwards and hang on a 
last, long note that stretches 
out in the thin air and dies 
somewhere faintly, deep in some 
unmapped defile down the valley 
beyond the Sikkim border. We 
look at each other and smile, 
for the sound is one of joy. 
The drums and horns herald 
the coming of some Nepalese 
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bride; for the gods have marked 
this day as auspicious for her 
wedding. 

Two syces come along the 
drive before the bungalow, lead- 
ing saddled ponies. They salaam 
as they pass. The bearer runs 
across the verandah and down 
the steps to hand one of the 
syces a flask of tea. We watch 
the ponies go on down the 
path, take the first of the bends 
and turn back upon the slope. 
Their flanks glisten from an 
early grooming, the muscles 
moving beneath the cropped 
hide with controlled power. 
They are Tibetan race-geldings 
which we hack on the tea- 
garden between gymkhana meets, 
to strengthen their legs and 
stamina. 

S. says, “ Shall we go while 
the children are quiet? It 
will be better if they do not 
see us leave ! ”’ 

From the corner of the bunga- 
low we look across the young 
tea that stretches to the path 
above. It is pruned across at 
thirty inches from the ground ; 
our little girls’ golden heads 
just show above it. They are 
walking sedately up the hill 
followed by Ayah. “ Have you 
given all instructions about their 
meals ? ’’ I ask. 

“Yes. I’ve told Ayah ex- 
actly what to do. They should 
be all right, she is so fond of 
them. .. .” 

The bearer, the cook and the 
pani-wallah come out onto the 
verandah to see us off. We 
walk along the drive and join 
the steep track, pitted with 
the dainty hoof-prints of count- 
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less tea-garden ponies. Our feet 
sink into the red dust and a 
fine aura is thrown up that 
progresses with us, clinging as 
a web, filling our nostrils with 
a sweet, arid scent, lightly 
powdering our hair and lying 
along our eyebrows and lashes, 
fastening upon our skin where 
perspiration has broken out, 
barely perceptible, yet lending 
a false bloom to the flesh. 

The beat of the drum on 
the early air grows louder. At 
irregular intervals the six-note 
trill of the horn is flung on the 
morning, a challenge for all 
the coolies of the garden to 
remember that this girl is taken 
in marriage. 8S. cries suddenly, 
‘““ Look, there is the wedding 
procession ! ”’ 

From the bamboos on the 
spur, two hundred yards below 
us, we see a party of gaily 
clad people emerge and start 
along the path, between the 
tea- bushes, that crosses our 
track. ‘* Walk slowly,’ I say. 
“We can meet them lower 
down.” 

The wedding party is headed 
by two young men, twisting 
their bodies and cavorting in 
exuberant dance, keeping the 
significant movements of their 
hands and wrists in rhythm 
with the beat of the drums, and 
chanting as they advance. They 
have fortified themselves for 
this test of endurance with 
much local “ rukshi,’’ a potent, 
home-brewed product made from 
rice. They are followed by 
the drummers, beating upon 
their hide instruments with un- 
canny precision; for though each 
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pummels at will, the effect is 
of unbroken rhythm. Then 
comes the man with the huge 
curved horn, held aloft by a 
string across his shoulder. At 
every rise or promontory he 
winds his horn with spherical, 
crimson cheeks. 

We reach the junction of 
the tracks as the horn sounds 
again. Everyone in the wed- 
ding-party is smiling broadly, 
delighted to see us. The bride- 
groom, in new clothes and a 
huge turban, is mounted upon 
a debilitated pony with roving 
eyes and ready hoofs. Two 


men hold its head. The proces- 
sion stops and offers us salaams. 
‘* We are going to fetch the bride, 
Sahib,”’ they volunteer gaily. 

‘‘ Where does she live?” I 
ask. 

They point across the valley, 


to where the hill rises in tiers 
to a ridge crowned by a group 
of thatched huts. The whole 
of the slope is olive-green with 
tight rows of tea- bushes that 
march in relentless profusion on 
the acid, limeless soil. ‘‘ Over 
there,” they say. ‘She works 
on that tea-garden.”’ 

“And I suppose she will 
want to work on our garden 
when the wedding is over? ”’ 

They nod eagerly. ‘“ You 
must give her work, Sahib. 
She is a good plucker ! ”’ 

“TI shall see,” I answer 
severely, thinking of my top- 
heavy labour force. It is in- 
cumbent upon the management 
to provide work for the coolies 
who live on the estate, but 
year after year, as families 
increase and wages rise, the 
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problem of employing everybody 
becomes greater. 

We leave the wedding pro- 
cession and start down the 
hill. The tea-bushes end some 
three hundred feet above the 
river-bed, and from this point 
dense scrub jungle stalks each 
side of the track. Visibility 
is a few yards; the roar of 
the torrent in the river is 
magnified to fearful proportions. 
The sound seems to beat at 
our ear-drums, ricochetting from 
mottled tree to bamboo thicket 
and on into the impermeable 
tangle. 

A great black, swallow-tailed 
‘hottentot ’ comes flying blind 
up the tunnel of the track 
formed by the eight-foot flower- 
ing grasses. The bird’s beak 
is open in some frantic cry of 
terror as it sees us advancing, 
yet the sound does not pierce 
the incessant boom of the water. 
We see the powerful wings 
beat at the air to gain height, 
and both of us duck instinctively. 
It passes over us and goes 
hurtling on among the foliage. 

S.’s thought is of snakes. 
She has a consuming terror of 
these creatures. As she walks 
before me, she prods at the 
tufts of grass and weeds. Though 
I try to belittle her fears, she 
knows that this is a likely place 
to come upon a _ slumbering 
cobra or short, deadly krait, 
and her vigilance remains. 

The path steepens and curves 
to round a moraine that has 
slashed the track, starting from 
far above, embroiling the scrub 
and bringing down saplings and 
boulders in a glissade straight 
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to the river- bed. The whole 
littered mass of the moraine 
is dry now, but we can see 
where rivulets have coursed 
during the rains and scarred 
deep furrows in the mud. This 
is a dangerous place to cross 
during a heavy downpour. At 
some time every year the path 
is swept from the hillside. 
Through the foliage we catch 
a glimpse of the river-bed. It 
is a wide gorge at this point, 
cutting between vertical cliffs 
that support the jumble of 
huge boulders and splintered 
rocks that have been hacked 
from the watercourse and 
carried down-stream during the 
monsoon. These have been 
worn smooth by action, and 
flung in disarray as the driving 
torrent carves through to bed- 


rock, shoots off at an angle 
and switches from side to side 
of the gorge. 

We come out of the jungle 
in a small clearing on top of 


a cliff. Across the drop, slender 
himalayan larches crowd to the 
edge. The trunks are silver 
and orange among dappled 
shadows; remnants of mist 
pack beneath the overhang. 
Many years ago some intrepid 
engineer drew a couple of cables 
from twin abutments on opposite 
banks and formed a six-foot- 
wide suspension bridge. It hangs 
now, somewhat drunkenly, on 
rusting hawsers to span the 
Lesser Rangit, and link the 
innumerable tiny hamlets a mile 
or sO up-stream from the Sikkim 
border, to the mother bazaar 
of Darjeeling. We venture out 
along the bridge, high-stepping 
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on the shifting planking. Im- 
mediately the bridge takes up 
a sickening, rhythmic swing, 
held in check by a slight for- 
wards lurch that seems to make 
the cables buckle as we advance. 
We have ninety yards to endure 
on this contraption. 

About the centre we pause 
and look cautiously over the 
rail to the river, seventy feet 
below. The cruel rocks are 
beautiful and malignant with 
the play of early light upon 
them, ranging in colours through 
ochre and pink to yellow and 
mauve, the gneiss formations 
and micaceous boulders catch- 
ing the rays and throwing back 
a prism, so that the whole 
valley seems littered with jewels. 
Indeed there are many semi- 
precious gems to be picked up 
in the border valleys of Sikkim: 
quartz amethysts, zircons and 
opals. They are set in a putty- 
like compound of local clays by 
village craftsmen, surrounded by 
filigree brasswork and fashioned 
into necklets and brooches. Sud- 
denly I become aware that 
although we have been standing 
motionless, the bridge has con- 
tinued to swing with increasing 
momentum. We look up and see 
a huge black water - buffalo, 
driven by a small Nepalese boy, 
edging with ponderous steps 
along the frail slats. The great 
docile creature’s head swings 
from side to side, scraping the 
cables with its curved horns. 

The buffalo advances upon 
us, blowing through its wide 
nostrils, showing the whites of 
its placid, roving eyes. We 
look in desperation for space 
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to pass its great bulk. The 
little boy, realising that we 
are crossing the bridge in the 
opposite direction, waves his 
arms and beats a tattoo on 
the tough hide of the beast, 
railing at its stupidity with a 
fluency of which any grown 
Nepali would be proud. But 
we see that any show of dignity 
on our part would be futile, 
and retreat along the swinging 
bridge to the safety of the bank. 
Once the buffalo has passed, 
ignoring all its young master’s 
urging to hurry, we set off 
again along the bridge. The 
syces are waiting with the ponies 
on the far side. 

It is twenty minutes after 
eight; it will take us a little 
longer than two hours to reach 
the Planters’ Club in Darjeeling. 
We settle into our saddles for 
the long pull up from the 
valley. The track is laid in 
places with huge, flat rocks, in 
some uncertain imitation of crazy 
paving, but in many places 
these are washed out by heavy 
rains, or have deep furrows 
scoured between them, so that 
the ponies are continually slip- 
ping or overstepping. The eleva- 
tion increases in places by one 
foot in every three, so that our 
knees and thigh muscles ache 
with the effort of trying to 
keep from sliding over the low 
rim of the saddle onto the 
ponies’ flanks. I take the lead 
to set the pace, for flagging 
ponies can add an hour to the 
ride. 

The syces walk with a lovely 
smooth action from the hips, 
directly behind their ponies. 
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Though the sweat starts to 
pour from them, their respiration 
is never tried for a moment. 
The bunched muscles of their 
calves mount them step by 
step; their bare feet fit to 
the malformed rocks, and their 
toes wrap over the rim of every 
fissure to propel them upwards, 
as booted feet never could. 

Thus we mount the hillside, 
and at the turn of every hair- 
pin where the track changes 
direction we look down and see 
the bungalow on the opposite 
side of the valley receding into 
the lifting dew-haze. 

Some coolies beside the track 
do not greet us with the same 
friendly smiles as the people 
on our own garden offer; for 
there has been much labour 
agitation here. The Nepalese 


of Darjeeling who make up 


the labour forces of the tea- 
gardens are staunchly indepen- 
dent; as most hill-folk, they 
are stubborn and obdurate if 
they think they are being treated 
unfairly, but capable of con- 
siderable depths of loyalty once 
affection is won. They are 
suspicious of strange customs 
and slow to adopt new ideas, 
however well intended. It is 
commonly reckoned that a 
manager must be on a garden 
for three or four years before 
he ceases to be called “ The 
New Sahib.”’ In the main these 
are simple, kindly folk, deeply 
interested in our little girls, 
and they have taken us to 
their hearts, so that we come 
to share with them the feeling 
that the shadow of Kanchen- 
junga is our home also. 
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We toil up the winding track, 
lined with tea-bushes and over- 
hung by ancient shade trees, 
and reach a tiny plateau, dotted 
with thatched houses. ‘‘ The 
bride’s house,” I call to S. 
“This is where the wedding 
procession is coming.” 

On the baked mud strip that 
fronts one small house are 
the preparations for a marriage 
ceremony. A brand-new prayer- 
flag has been set up before 
the house—the tall bamboo is 
still green; the strip of cloth, 
stencilled with a _ repetitive 
prayer in Tibetan calligraphy, 
is startling white against the 
mauving sky. It stands out 
from the pole bravely, pointing 
across the undulating mountains 
that serrate Sikkim and, from 
this elevation, obscure the abode 
of the gods on the snows of 
Kanchenjunga. Above a fire, 
a huge iron pan has been raised 
on rocks ready for the making 
of quantities of tea when the 
groom arrives to claim his bride. 
A conglomeration of people, all 
relations of the bride, squat 
before the little house, necessary 
witnesses to the propriety of the 
traditional ceremony. 

‘“* How lovely,” calls S., quite 
enchanted by the scene; “so 
free from inhibition ! ”’ 

“They haven’t started on 
the ‘rukshi’ yet,’’ I remind 
her. ‘ The orgy will go on all 
night. There’s usually at least 
one quarrel at these affairs, when 
liquor jogs the memory about 
some feud that split the family 
before most of them remember!” 

An old man, slightly apart 
from the group, sits watching 
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our approach. His tired eyes 
peer from folds of skin that 
overhang his face. He wears 
the true Nepali dress of cotton 
pantaloons, tight-fitting below 
the knees, baggy at the backs 
of the thighs, with an over- 
shirt fastened with tapes on 
the breast, and a six-inch black 
pill-box hat, heavily embossed 
with embroidery and surmounted 
by a pompom. 

He places his left palm beneath 
his right elbow and touches 
fingers to his brow, in an old- 
style salute that is fast dying 
out. We smile and offer our 
salaams. It is pleasant to be 
greeted thus, and I wonder 
what memories lie behind the 
wrinked brow; for here, clearly, 
is one who remembers the tea- 
garden sahibs as friends. 

‘Is it your daughter who is 
to be married today?’ I ask 
as we come up to him. 

“Yes, Sahib, it is Kanchi, 
my youngest daughter.” 

“So now you will be left 
with only your old woman in 
the house ? ” 

“That will not be, Sahib,’ 
and his toothless old face breaks 
in a grin and he gives us proof 
of the prodigious virility of the 
Nepalese as he points to two 
tiny naked urchins playing in 
the dust. “I have two sons 
yet to feed!” 

S. calls to me, “‘ He must be 
very old!” 

I ponder a minute, then guess, 
‘*He’ll have taken a second wife. 
It is only in recent years, since 
rice became short, that the old 
custom of taking two wives has 
become less usual ! ”’ 
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The ponies tramp resolutely 
upwards. We round a short 
promontory, and from this van- 
tage can see beyond the crest 
of the farther hillside to where 
the snow range emerges from 
early cloud. The five summit 
peaks of the Treasury of the 
Holy Snows, which is the local 
name for Kanchenjunga, are 
shot with gold and crimson, 
and the glaciers that fill the 
immense fissures radiate a score 
of variations on indigo. 

From where we stand this 
third mountain upon the face 
of the earth is only thirty 
miles distant. It has a look 
of inviolability to fire the im- 
agination of all who gaze upon 
it. It is claimed for Kanchen- 
junga that it is the most perfect 
mountain in the world, and pre- 
senting greater technical diffi- 


culties to a climbing expedition 


than any other peak. From 
where we stand, the symmetry 
and grace of the lines of snow 
ramparts, mounting 28,150 feet 
into the sky, are not marred by 
a single jutting gendarme or 
spur. The aréte from east to 
west rises unbroken by any 
cornice ; the whole spectacular, 
icy massif lifts out of the sweep 
of lesser mountains without a 
rival to strike comparison. 

Our eyes traverse the great 
panorama, taking in magni- 
ficence that is ever different, 
revealing or concealing some 
feature with a subtlety of varia- 
tion in light and shadow, arrest- 
ing for a single glance the 
growth of some wild plant or 
tree through the seasons, so 
that there is excitement in the 
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thought that no man will set 
eyes upon this scene exactly 
as we see it now in a hundred 
ages of the world. 

8. calls, “Stop here! Let’s 
have some tea.” I rein in 
my pony and dismount upon 
the steep, uneven slab - rock 
littering the track. 

We walk on to the corner, 
where the track turns back 
upon itself at a higher level. 
Just beyond this point a great 
scree slope marks a landslip, 
falling almost sheer to the valley- 
bed. The sear lies barren and 
ugly upon the face of the hill, 
and so it will remain for many 
years; for bed-rock shows 
among the rubble, bleached as 
though the very flesh has been 
torn from the mountain, and its 
bones laid bare. 

I point across the valley to 
the lime-washed walls and red 
roof of our bungalow, showing 
vividly against the tea-bushes 
at the fringe of the creeping 
sunlight. It is too far for us 
to see people, but as we stare 
we see in our minds’ eyes the 
eager faces of our daughters ; 
for they are probably looking 
across at the place where we 
stand and waving ecstatically 
at some prominent tree ! 

We sit drinking the vacuum- 
hot tea, perched upon the lichen- 
warped timbers of a high seat 
erected at the side of the road. 
It has been put up by some 
wealthy “ Sirdar,’ probably to 
perpetuate memory of. one of 
his illustrious relations, and thus 
secure an extra foothold on 
the climb to heaven. There 
are several such seats on the 
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side of the track, but none other 
commands such an extravagance 
of scenery. 

The ponies are steaming as 
the sun plays upon their sweat- 
damp flanks. They wrench at 
the tufts of coarse grass sprout- 
ing from between the stones of 
the track. Our syces squat 
comfortably nearby, averting 
their gaze as we drink, with that 
instinctive politeness peculiar to 
hill-folk. 

8. beckons to them. “ There 
is some tea here for you.” 
She pours tea into an empty 
cigarette tin and holds it out. 
One boy comes forward and 
takes it, after pressing his palms 
together in the graceful Indian 
gesture of thanks. S. also gives 
them cigarettes. They squat 
puffing contentedly and pass- 
ing the tin from one to the 


other, taking a mouthful at a 
time, swilling the sweet liquid 
from cheek to cheek to relish 
the sugar, for this is a luxury ; 
tea-garden coolies normally lace 
their tea with salt. 

“We had better push on,” 


I say; 
hot.” 


“the sun is getting 
Though the temperature 
drops with every yard we 
climb, the thinning air and 
lessening refraction make us 
more vulnerable to the ultra- 
violet rays. 

From the banks of the gorge 
far below we had been able to 
see Darjeeling town, but the 
hill we are climbing is convex, 
so that as soon as we crossed 
the river we lost sight of the 
white buildings that stagger on 
the summit like a model alpine 
village. Now, as we breast a 
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ridge and reach a far-flung 
angle of the track, the town is 
again revealed. 

In a horizontal half-mile we 
have climbed over three thousand 
feet. With the lifting of the 
dew-haze, visibility is excep- 
tional. Darjeeling stands in the 
centre of a horse-shoe ridge, 
one extremity of which we are 
mounting. The far limb is 
heavily forested right to the 
head of the valley. Against 
this backcloth of rich green 
the disarray of houses is bold 
in silhouette, so that we have 
the impression that a pebble 
thrown from a bend in the 
track would land in the bazaar 
area. In fact, following the 
intricacies of the route and the 
broad sweep of the summit 
ridge, a good hour’s riding lies 
before us. 

The tea-bushes fall behind 
us, and scattered beside the 
track for the last half-mile 
before the main road are little 
houses and shops of a village 
community. The people come 
to the doorways of their dwell- 
ings to watch us pass, and 
plump, naked children point 
in wonder at the astonishing 
sight of a memsahib in breeches 
like the sahib’s, riding a sweat- 
ing pony through their small 
domain. 

We reach the main road. 
‘‘T was not born to the saddle 
of a hill pony climbing at an 
angle of forty degrees!” declares 
S., and thankfully slides off her 
gallant little mount. 

“This is really cheating,” I 
banter. ‘* We should carry right 
on into the bazaar. Anyway we 
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may have to wait here hours 
before a car comes along.’’ 

“We'll chance it,” she says 
emphatically. And I am quite 
willing to acquiesce. 

The syces seem unperturbed 
by their climb, and pull the 
saddles off and begin to rub 
down the ponies. We sit upon 
a stone wall and relax with 
cigarettes. 

The vegetation here presents 
a very different appearance from 
that of the lower elevation of 
our tea-garden. There is no 
sign of the bamboos, which 
prefer the humidity of the valley- 
bed, or of the lush ground 
jungle that covers the hill- 
sides. Magnificent pines reign in 
spaced plantations, criptomeria 
predominant, with hoary hima- 
layan oaks and larches to offer 
hold for the sprays of epiphytic 
orchids that abound along the 
ridge. 

“T think the syces want to 
start back,’ says 8. They 
have resaddled the ponies and 
stand now, awaiting dismissal. 
They will loiter on the long 
walk down the hill, buying 
innumerable cups of tea from 
the little shops, and oranges 
from the houses beside the 
track with the ‘ backshish ’ they 
confidently expect me to give 
them. 

“Do you think they’ll stop 
and join in the wedding-feast?”’ 

‘“* Probably ! They'll un- 
doubtedly have some ‘rukshi’ 
with the bride’s father, so they’ll 
stay until evening; but they 
want to get past that strip 
of jungle skirting the river-bed; 
for the bravest Nepali becomes 
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as a child at night, exposed to 
the demons of the hills.” I 
hand them each a silver rupee. 
They salaam and set off in 
high spirits. 

We are left at the side of 
the deserted macadam. The 
ponies are led round the first 
bend in the track, and a quiet- 
ness takes upon the scene, stirred 
only by the faint dripping of 
the perpetually damp trees and 
that nameless eerie rustle that is 
the prerogative of pine forests. 

A very old German Opal 
motor-car approaches and the 
driver pulls up. It is one of 
a fleet from a local hire service, 
usually engaged during the 
season running visitors from 
the plains to nearby beauty 
spots and vantage- points for 
a view of the snows. We 
clamber in and settle back, 
grateful for the comfort of the 
tattered seat. 

The old car roars from a 
broken exhaust as it picks up 
speed. I notice the driver has 
to turn the wheel half-lock before 
the steering responds, but this 
does not seem to worry him, 
and he looks over his shoulder 
to give us the benefit of his 
broad smile, which creases his 
almond eyes to slits and wreathes 
his face in cheerful wrinkles. 
‘* Where to go, sahib ? ”’ 

“The Planters’ Club,” I 
answer briefly, anxious not to 
engage his attention further. 

He gives the road a _ per- 
functory glance as his arms 
wrench violently at the wheel, 
and neatly cuts round a huge 
bullock - cart laden with tea- 
chests, then turns back to me, 
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‘What garden have you and the 
memsahib come from, sahib?”’ 

The Nepali national trait 
of insatiable curiosity is as 
fully developed as that of any 
English village wife. I find 
myself giving details to his 
tirade of questions as he skil- 
fully weaves round cart after 
cart drawn by ponderous, lum- 
bering bullocks. The creatures 
are the residue of an age before 
motors and are obsolescent on 
the steep hill gradients, where 
jeeps and high-geared vehicles 
now race the fifty-mile journey 
from the plains in two hours to 
eclipse the two days’ plodding of 
the bullock-cart teams. 

The road is lined irregularly 
with ramshackle houses of rough- 
hewn lumber and rusty iron. 
Here dwell the Tibetans who 
have made Darjeeling their 
home. Most have little stalls 
before their houses with peanuts 
and vegetables, and a miscellany 
of indigenous sweetmeats and 
betel-nut arrayed at the side of 
the road. 

We pass a large Government 
school for girls, and a little 
farther along the road a number 
of students, demure and straight- 
backed in their white saris, hair 
oiled and plaited and tied with 
coloured ribbons, carrying their 
books in gay, striped shoulder- 
bags. Education for girls is a 
new idea among the hill-folk, 
and the Nepalis find something 
vastly funny about girls going 
to school to learn. The driver 
presses his croupy horn in a 
long, derisive blast as we sail 
past the girls. 

A convent stands on one 
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side of the road and a Scots’ 
Mission School upon the other. 
Darjeeling is interspersed with 
schools, as befits the hill-station 
of Caleutta. Teaching missions 
from many parts of the world 
are congregated here: Belgian, 
French, Canadian, Australian 
and British. 

The old car rounds a final 
bend and ploughs into the con- 
gested bazaar area. Immedi- 
ately we are aware that the 
little town is en féte for the 
expected gathering of planters 
coming to celebrate Hogmanay. 
From the servants’ hall at the 
Club the news of a tamasha 
has filtered down to the humblest 
stallholder; from some secret 
source a variety of goods has 
appeared, confidently calculated 
to prove irresistible to the 
planters. 

Tibetan women have walked 
for many days to arrive at 
dawn with great baskets full 
of red-cheeked apples. As we 
drive slowly through the throng 
they peer at us through the 
paneless windows, flashing their 
white teeth and smiling with great 
charm, waving their plump hands 
and indicating the proffered 
apples. 

We wind among the narrow, 
pavementless roads, turning left 
and right, always on a gradient, 
climbing upwards to where the 
Planters’ Club is settled just 
beneath the ridge, overlooking 
the well of the bazaar. Already 
the parking-lines beneath the 
club are full; cars and jeeps 
stand wing to mudguard. We 
get out and pay the driver. 
This is the moment S. dreads ! 
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A footpath traverses a bank 
leading to a tiny plateau before 
the main club building. Upon 
this people are gathered, watch- 
ing the arrival of friends; all 
are dressed with elegance befit- 
ting the occasion, and under 
these appraising eyes we now 
advance, in dusty breeches and 
wrinkled socks, with shoes 
damp on the insides with the 
ponies’ sweat and caked with 
dust, our shirts awry and hair 
breeze-blown. 

We greet friends perfunctorily 
and mount the quaint outside 
staircase to an overhead ver- 
andah running the length of the 
wooden-fronted building. Our 
cases, carried up from the garden 
by coolies before dawn, await 
within our room. We wash 
and change. 

I stroll out and join friends 
upon the flat roof of a circular 
out - building, known as the 
“‘ quarterdeck,” and exchange 
all the mundane, cheerful plati- 
tudes that tea-planters are wont 
to make when they meet after 
long sojourns on their respective 
gardens. 

From the “ quarterdeck ”’ the 
chequered valleys roll in pro- 
fusion as a running sea arrested 
in movement, each gorge con- 
tributing a stream of living 
water to the holy river flowing 
direct from the sanctuary. The 
peak of Kanchenjunga seems 
more immense than at any 
stage of our ride up the hillside; 
for from here we can see its 
base, starting in the green belt 
of Sikkim, rising to dark rock 
where the tree-line ends, and 
then giving onto the whiteness 
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of the perpetual snows, which 
gild the pyramid like sugar- 
icing on some monster con- 
fectionery creation. 

One among our group is a 
guest, Kharma Paul, who has 
been invited to drink with us 
a welcome to the coming year. 
Kharma Paul is the famous 
Tibetan who accompanied four 
expeditions to Everest as inter- 
preter and contractor. His 
knowledge of languages is pro- 
found, and his acquaintance 
with local customs and conditions 
obtained on the highest and 
remotest places in the world, 
has made him something of 
a legend in the district. He 
lives now in Darjeeling, still 
ready to offer advice to occa- 
sional groups venturing to cross 
into Sikkim and invoke the 
magic attraction of Kanchen- 
junga. 

He is asked, ‘How are things 
in your country, Paul ? ” 

Kharma Paul looks grave. 
He points out across the pine- 
clad ridges that stretch over 
the border, far beyond Sikkim 
where the line of blue hills 
marks the higher boundaries of 
the beautiful Chumbi Valley 
of Tibet. ‘Just beyond that 
range,’ he says, “ the Chinese 
have a garrison of ten thousand 
men.” 

It seems strange to think 
that during the short border 
war at the end of the last 
century British troops decisively 
beat the Tibetans and penetrated 
to the Chumbi Valley. At that 
time, as now, the Chinese held 
suzerainty over Tibet, and it was 
only in consideration for Chinese 
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face - saving that the British 
withdrew. There was much 
speculation whether the Indian 
Government would annex the 
Chumbi Valley, and there is 
no doubt that it could have 
been ceded to British India 
with perfect goodwill had the 
Government pressed its claim. 
If that had taken place, the 
Indian border would have been 
straightened, and demarcation 
of Tibet would be clear-cut by 
the natural barrier of mountains 
flanking the Chumbi Valley. 
Bearers move rapidly among 
the groups of planters and their 
wives. Jeeps and cars arrive 
every minute bringing people 
from most of the seventy-seven 
tea-gardens of the district. Many 
people have also travelled up 
from the great tea-growing area 
of the Dooars plain that stretches 
from the foothills of the Hima- 
layas to the border of East 
Pakistan. Some intrepid Scots, 
bent on celebrating Hogmanay 
in fitting manner, have even 
made the journey from Assam. 
There is exchange of greeting 
between people who have not 
met for months, though they 
live on opposite sides of a 
valley and sit on their respective 
verandahs daily, gazing a crow- 
mile or so to the red roof and 
white walls of their neighbour’s 
bungalow on an adjoining garden. 
We spend the day passing 
among groups of people, chat- 
ting. As we go from shop to 
stall we meet planters’ families 
who have just returned from 
six months’ leave at home or 
are going on leave shortly. 
There are new babies to be 
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admired and transfers among 
the gardens to speculate on, 
and, threading all this conversa- 
tion, the ever-present topic of 
tea— tea in all its aspects, 
from a new hybrid seed yet 
to be cultivated, to the chances 
of the promotion of tea sales 
in Brazil. 

Then the brief Indian dusk 
shadows the little township, the 
groups of planters disappear 
from the bazaar streets, and 
the “ quarterdeck ”’ is deserted 
as everyone retires to dress for 
the final enactment of the fading 
year. 

The moon is half-full in a 
cloudless sky by the time I 
am ready, and from the balcony 
I look down upon the flickering 
lights aligned among the jumbled 
houses of the little bazaar. The 
white mass of the snow range 
is faintly luminous against the 
purple sky. From somewhere 
farther along the ridge towards 
the village of Ghoom, the 
resonant, challenging note of a 
monastery bell sounds, by some 
acoustic trick of the hills, near 
at hand. 

S. comes onto the balcony to 
stand beside me. ‘“ Look,” 
she says, “across Sikkim, the 
villagers are burning the hill- 
sides for their spring sowing.’ 
The lines of fire weave unevenly 
up and down the slopes, and 
we recognise the slight arid 
smell of far-drifted smoke borne 
on the night breeze. 

From downstairs comes the 
sound of hale laughing voices 
and the beginning of revelry. 
S. says quietly, “I suppose the 
babies will be asleep by now.”’ 
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“They'll be sound asleep,’’ 
I reassure her; ‘and before 
we know it the night will be 
over and we'll be on our way 
down to them again. Let’s 
not waste a moment! ”’ 

So we see the last of the 
dying year with all tradition. 
The kilt is in evidence; haggis 
is on the menu, though there 
are wise heads shaken in dismay 
when it appears. Later we 
dance beneath coloured streamers 
and clustered balloons until mid- 
night, when with linked hands 
and warm hearts we sing “ Auld 
lang syne.’”’ Hot rum punch is 
served and the great round of 
offering good wishes begins. The 
band plays on and on, and 
when the new year is four hours 
old many people abandon all 
thought of sleep before dawn. 
8. and I slip out for a breath 
of cool air. 

Seales of silver fleck the sky 
atop the dark hills, first light 
of the first day of the year. 
Darjeeling bazaar is soundless. 
Only a few scattered lights 
remain. The stars in the firma- 
ment are bright by contrast. 
The Indian night has a quality 
that we know will imprint this 
Hogmanay deep within our 
memory... . 

New Year’s Day has the 
scintillating lustre of cut zircon; 
the air is thin and sharp to 
catch at the lungs, the sun 
warm without oppression. Dew 
has brought out the fresh green 
colours of the hills. Strips of 
naked earth, violent erosion, 
scar the slopes with the look of 
unmatching patches on a thread- 
bare quilt. The huge belts of 
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tea- bushes girding the valleys 
are hibernating now. Myriads 
of leafless stumps march up 
and down the hillsides behind 
the cruel pruning knives. Out 
across Sikkim, transient coils 
of smoke from the fires set 
the hills in relief and blend 
with the winterscape. 

S. and I, dressed again in 
breeches and brogues, take 
farewell of friends upon the 
‘quarterdeck.’ ‘“‘What!’’ they 
ask in mock horror, “ ten miles 
back to the garden on foot, 
this morning? Better have a 
glass of beer before you leave ! ” 
But we know this can be fatal 
to our resolution. 

We make our way down the 
zigzag footpaths through the 
bazaar to the wide maidan. 
It is gay with great heaps of 
oranges, fine in the sunlight as 
cloth-of-gold. 

A smiling, handsome Tibetan, 
with a single huge turquoise 
set in an eight-inch gold ear- 
ring, accosts us with a furry 
animal in the crimson lining of 
his gown. ‘ For the memsahib,”’ 
he says; “I will sell for ten 
rupees ! ”’ 

“It’s a tiny leopard cub!” 
S.’s tone causes me some anxiety. 
She takes the cub and fondles it. 

“One can’t rear a leopard 
with two babies in the bunga- 
low,” Lexpostulate. She reminds 
me of R., who presented a 
leopard cub to a zoo at home 
after keeping it on his tea- 
garden for many months. “But 
he is a bachelor,’ I point out, 
and reluctantly she acquiesces 
and hands the little creature 
back. The Tibetan argues with 
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inaccurate Nepali phrases, and 
looks disappointed when we 
shake our heads. 

We see the driver of the 
decrepit taxi we hired yester- 
day and he hails us joyfully 
and leads us to his vehicle. 
We drive back down the ridge 
to the junction of the main 
road. 

The sun is already high. The 
walk will take us about three 
hours; for the steepness of 
the track prevents our striding 
out, and foothold from rut to 
jutting boulder requires skill 
and concentration. The snows 
are hazed in the gathering heat 
and the vista down the valley 
seems to have narrowed since 
we rode up in the lucent dawn 
of yesterday. In the middle 
distance of the opposite hill- 
side our bungalow is the single 
splash of colour among the 
rich tones of green and brown. 
Each time we traverse the slope 
and change direction at the 
turn of the track the valley- 
bed rises towards us. We walk 
with steady concentration, talk- 
ing little. 

We reach the seat above the 
landslip and pause again. As 
we rest, eating chocolate, trying 
to restore our suffused ankles 
and feet, the first man in a long 
line of orange-carriers mounts 
to where we sit. There are 
perhaps thirty men and boys, 
each bearing a wide-woven cane 
basket on his back, slung from 
a bamboo thong around his 
forehead. The muscles of each 
man’s neck are tensed with the 
strain, threaded by broad pul- 
sating blood-vessels. Each load 
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is of five hundred oranges; the 
sweet, pithy Darjeeling variety, 
encased within a loose-fitting 
skin. They have come from 
many marches distant, these 
orange-carriers ; from the ham- 
lets on the Nepal border, linked 
to Darjeeling bazaar only by a 
series of tortuous footpaths, over 
high passes and into deep valleys. 
In addition to the seventy or 
eighty pounds of oranges, each 
man carries his personal cooking- 
pot, several seers of rice and a 
raw wool blanket; for it may 
be a week or longer before he 
returns to his village for the 
next load. For three months 
this flux of oranges continues, 
and caravans trail the hills, 
bringing the delicate perfume 
of the ripening fruit. 

As the line plods slowly up- 
wards, one young fellow falls 
out of line and comes towards 
us. His sweating face is bowed 
as he leans into the weight 
from his forehead, but his eyes 
rove from side to side of the 
track and he has noticed the 
silver-paper wrapping from S8.’s 
chocolate. He stops before us 
and, using his alpenstock-shaped 
stick to balance, gravely stands 
upon one leg, stretches the 
other with circumspection and 
picks up the fragment of paper 
with his toes. It is a valuable 
find to the jackdaw-like Nepalese 
mind. 

We start again, and as we 
descend the sun keeps pace 
with us, drawing nearer to 
the forested ridge at the head 
of the valley. We reach the 
little plateaa where the wed- 
ding was celebrated yesterday. 
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The ground is littered with 
large leaves clipped up round 
the edges with staples of thorns, 
forming shallow bowls to hold 
the rice and curried meat of 
the feast. The old father of 
the bride sits before his house 
and repeats his salaam to us. 
‘‘ Has your daughter gone, Old 
One ?”’ I ask. 

The old man points across 
the valley. “The wedding- 
party has just taken her,” he 
answers. ‘“ They are still in 
the river-bed.” 

“ Was it a good wedding ? ”’ 

The old man considers. “They 
have eaten and drunken every- 
thing in my house.” 

“Then it was good!” 
exchange salaams. 

The track forks and turns 
to the bridge. Through the 
trees we see at last the river 
like a gilded serpent among 
the boulders of the gorge. The 
tumult of the water engulfs us. 
As we step upon the bridge 
we pass into shadow; we shall 
not see again this day’s sun. 
We go across the river and 
into the trees. Our muscles 
rebel against the sudden demand 
to propel us upwards after strain- 
ing to check our weight for so 
long. The jungle to right and 
left is already silent with even- 
ing caution, and a damp chill 
has moved in where dappled 
sunlight lay an hour before. 


We 
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This, we agree, is the severest 
part of the walk.... 

Once through the tunnel of 
jungle and at the fringe of 
the tea-bushes, the six notes 
of the wedding-horn come to 
us clear and resonant. They 
are bringing the bride to her 
new home. 

We trudge on up the twisting 
path. We are suddenly aware 
of all sensations crowding in 
upon us: hunger and thirst 
and, above all, a deep and 
satisfying weariness. At the 
final corner we see the gay 
clothes of the wedding group. 
They are gathered in a circle 
awaiting our coming, the bride 
and groom mounted upon their 
ponies, the drummers pummel- 
ling, the man with the horn 
casting his repetitious scale at 
random. We come among them 
and are aware of their smiling 
faces and hands raised in greet- 
ing. We are too utterly tired 
to do more than smile and 
nod acknowledgment. 

From here the track runs 
straight and steep to the bunga- 
low. We look up, and against 
the dimming sky we see the 
two figures of our little girls 
standing beside Ayah on the 
drive. We wave to them wildly 
and call out. Faintly to our 
ears their trebles pipe in welcome, 
“Mummy, Daddy. Mummy, 
en Bee 





APPOINTMENT IN MEXICO. 


BY ROSALIE EDGE. 


SMALL credit is due to me for 
the rescue of the three ship- 
wrecked fishermen. I was the 
agent of Providence merely be- 
cause, woven into the soft 
material of an easy-going nature, 
are the tough fibres of a Puritan 
conscience. I was brought up 
never to be late, and I had an 
appointment in Mexico on a 
certain day in early July. I 
would have as soon said “I 
overslept ” as make the excuse 
“T am late because of the 
hurricane.” 

Peter, my son, and I were 
booked on the Pan-American 
airplane from Brownsville, 
Texas, to Mexico City for the 
morning of the 8th, and motoring 
south from New York, Peter 
assumed the responsibility of 
delivering me in Brownsville 
at the appointed time. We 
stopped to visit in Louisiana, 
and received the large-hearted 
welcome of the old plantation. 
My contentment in the midst 
of old-time southern hospitality 
knew no bounds, but two days’ 
rest was all I was allowed. 
“Dear Peter,” I remonstrated, 
** why must I leave this paradise 
on Friday, and gird myself at 
dawn for the sacrifice, when we 
don’t fly from Brownsville until 
Tuesday? We always slip 
across two or three States in a 
day, and here we are on the very 
border of Texas. Dear, be reason- 
able.” ‘* Ancestress,”’ said Peter, 


“know that the coast-line of 
Texas is 500 miles long, and 
that you have declared your 
determination to explore it all. 
And do not forget that you 
have an appointment in Mexico.” 
As oft before, I realised that I 
had transmitted to Peter those 
comfort-destroying hormones of 
Puritan rectitude. ‘ Besides, I 
am adding only one extra day 
for emergency —it would be 
better to allow more.” 

I knew what was in Peter’s 
mind. A hurricane was lurking 
in the Gulf of Mexico, still 


hovering in uncertainty about 


the direction it would choose 
when it should finally unleash 
the full fury of its destructive 
force. The probabilities pointed 
to New Orleans, or to one of the 
parishes to the westward; but 
in the calm, the too great calm 
of that summer afternoon, it 
was hard to believe that such 
menace hung over the shimmer- 
ing blue of the Gulf waters. 

(It was that same afternoon 
that the Morning Star, a fishing- 
boat, put out from Galveston.) 

When we left the plantation 
on Friday morning, the weather 
reports announced that the hurri- 
cane was moving south-south- 
east, away from the Louisiana 
coast. After the heat of the 
Mississippi Valley the breezes 
of the Texas coast were refresh- 
ing. We took the ferry from 
Port Bolivar to Galveston. We 
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were the first in the line of cars 
at the top of the slope, waiting 
for the ferry-boat. The Gulf 
was white-capped, and the sea 
breeze blew fresh. The ferry 
agent stopped at Peter’s window. 
‘As soon as those cars come 
off,’ he said, “go on quick. 
They may not be able to hold 
the boat at the slip.” We 
watched the cars landing, the 
ferryman waved to us and, as 
bidden, we rushed on, full speed 
ahead, the car behind us doing 
the same. The third car hesi- 
tated, and this time he who 
hesitated was saved. In the 
intervening instant there ap- 
peared a wide gap between the 
boat and the slip. Peter joined 
a little group of deck-hands. 
“This is the last trip the boat 
will make,” he reported. Be- 
hind the sheltering breakwater 


of Galveston we made an orderly 
landing, and drove along the 
stout bulwarks of the great sea 
wall, thronged that afternoon 
with many people looking out 


on the turbulent sea. I was 
interested to see glossy ibis and 
black-necked stilts feeding in a 
ditch beside the crowded road, 
but did not realise that they 
were wind-blown refugees. 
Turning from the sea coast 
we spent that night at Houston, 
leaving the next morning for 
Corpus Christi. Grey clouds 
scudded across the sky, and the 
wind blew ever wilder. A man 
at a gas-station asked us if we 
knew where the hurricane was 
expected to strike. ‘‘I have a 
brother who is a fisherman,’ he 
said, “his boat is the Morning 
Star.” In all the larger towns 
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we drove through, bulletins were 
posted in the windows of the 
telegraph offices. Radio mes- 
sages from ships and coastguard 
vessels were reporting the slow 
twisting and turning of the 
hurricane, a monster that now 
began to loom real and personal. 
‘““No word from the Morning 
Star which put out from Gal- 
veston on Thursday. Three 
fishermen aboard.” A flock of 
a hundred or more great blue 
heron passed over us, swept 
along by the wind. It was 
the season when they are seden- 
tary, raising their young. What 
premonition of danger was 
driving them inland ? 

Yet nothing could have been 
more reassuring than the gaiety 
of Corpus Christi; there was a 
lull in the wind, and the clouds 
had parted. After dinner, we 
walked up and down the long 
pier, in company with other 
holiday-makers. We read the 
hurricane bulletin. The prob- 
ability was that the storm 
would strike south of Corpus 
Christi, nearer Brownsville. 
(Brownsville was still too far 
away to worry about.) The 
coastguard boats were searching 
for the Morning Star. 

We listened to the band play- 
ing at the end of the pier; we 
watched the crowd; girls in 
silks and girls in cottons, men 
in white suits and men in jeans, 
walking up and down and enjoy- 
ing the summer night. The 
pleasure-boats advertised their 
excursions; I was tempted to 
visit the nesting-places of the 
white pelicans, a day’s sail to a 
point on Padre Island. I told 
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the boatmen I would like to 
go the next day, but they all 
turned from me without answer- 
ing; they acted as though 
money were of no interest. We 
stopped at the restaurant at the 
head of the pier, just across 
from our hotel, and watched the 
dancing. I went to sleep that 
night listening to that lilting 
music. 

I woke to the sound of 
hammering, hammering, sawing 
and hammering. It was day- 
light, a grim daylight, a little 
after six of a Sunday morning. 
Sawing, hammering, sawing ; 
up and down the street; yes, 
and in the hotel itself. My 
windows rattled, my door 
shook. I got up and looked 
out. Frayed rags of clouds 


raced across a low-ceiled sky of 
dull grey. The whipped-up sea 


beat angrily against the break- 
water. Many carpenters were 
sawing boards, and nailing them 
across the windows of the 
restaurant where a few hours 
before all had been gaiety. Two 
great vans backed up to the 
door, and waiters helped to load 
chairs and tables, mirrors, china 
and wine ; every kitchen utensil 
was put in; the vans moved 
off, followed by a wind-blown 
procession of waiters, glow-worms 
turned into beetles. 

We dressed, and went down 
into the street. The hurricane 
warnings were floating from pier 
and tall buildings, two red flags 
with black squares in the centre. 
Everyone in Corpus Christi was 
engaged in an effort to save his 
property ; noon was prophesied 
as the zero hour, and with day- 
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light the work had begun. The 
hotels, the five-and-ten-cent- 
store, the smart shops were all 
being boarded with new lumber 
—but it was pathetic to see the 
efforts of the fruit-vendor, the 
bootblack, the newsdealer to save 
their humble stands and shacks. 
Orange crates were broken up 
and nailed at random together 
with pieces of driftwood over 
windows and doors already 
giving way before the force of 
the rising gale. All the seem- 
ingly ownerless cars that had 
lined the streets had found 
owners, who were driving them 
away, laden with a medley 
of office furniture and _ files; 
books and letters blew helter- 
skelter about the streets. Well- 
appointed cars, with neat luggage 
firmly secured, were speeding 
away. In the poorer sections 
confusion was worse confounded. 
Bags and trunks were being 
pitched into trucks, carts and 
old Fords; clothing, bedding, 
a coop full of chickens, grand- 
mother, the dog, the wringer, 
the baby, flat-irons and the 
canary were piled in on top of 
one another. With scarcely a 
look of regret, owners left their 
houses to face alone the anger of 
the wind and the greed of the 
sea. 

For only a brief moment did 
we weigh the necessity to keep 
our appointment in Mexico with 
the more prudent alternative of 
driving inland with the crowds. 
We have always found prudence 
a featherweight in the balance 
of our decisions. Adventure 
weighs much heavier; and this 
rising sea, this rending wind, 
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these torn clouds had a reality 
of craved experience from which 
we could not turn away. The 
Weather Bureau warned that 
the hurricane would hit Corpus 
Christi—then prudence must be 
satisfied with our retreat south 
to Brownsville on the Mexican 
border. We took our place in 
the procession of desolation that 
was leaving the city; all hurry- 
ing inland; we followed until 
we reached the highway; then 
turned south along the coast. 
Now the rain had come, not 
in drops, but in a sheet of 
driving water. Our indomitable 
Chrysler put her head into the 
gale as a staunch ship breasts 
wave and tempest. Rain and 
wind roared in a dull monotone. 
The trees bent to the breaking- 
point, and stretched their lengths 
laterally, held fixed by the un- 
remitting gale. Our pace was 
slow, but we plugged ahead 
mile after mile, hour after hour. 
The streets of the towns were 
deserted ; once without alight- 
ing we drove up to a post office, 
and read the ominous bulletin. 
The storm was moving south- 
ward, aS we were; the coast- 
guard vessels had scurried to 
safety, but without news of the 
Morning Star. We _ passed 
through Alice, and continued 
to Ben Bolt. There, behind 
securely fastened shutters, we 
ate lunch in a little restaurant. 
The proprietor and the few 
customers gathered round us and 
asked how other towns were 
faring. They urged us to stay, 
but we said that we must go on 
to Brownsville. ‘‘ Brownsville!” 
The Western Union Telegraph 
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man pushed over to us the last 
bulletin. The writhing storm 
had twisted away from Corpus 
Christi; Brownsville was ex- 
pected to receive its full force 
before midnight. All hope for 
the three fishermen on _ the 
Morning Star had been given 
up. But what use to change 
our plans? Who could tell 
where that evil thing, sweeping 
in from its fearsome centre, 
would strike? We might avoid 
Brownsville only to face the 
terror at another spot. We 
slogged on through the fierce 
growl of the wind, through the 
blown curtains of the deluge. 

The little city of Edinburg 
looked almost cheerful with its 
lights reflected in the water 
that submerged its streets. We 
slushed along to the hotel, and 
managed to drive across the 
pavement to the door. A wary 
porter opened it a few inches, 
and, pursued by the gale, we 
slipped through. 

The lobby was filled with 
people. All the rocking-chairs of 
the bedrooms had been pressed 
into service. An atmosphere of 
contentment was probably the 
result of the good dinner which 
that kindly hostelry had served 
to all refugees alike, whether or 
not they could pay. The elders 
spoke in low tones, awed; the 
children were quiet and good ; 
sleepy or sleeping. There was 
an air of expectancy; all listened 
as they rocked—and waited. 
We stood hesitant. The kind 
proprietress begged us to remain 
the night—we should not go to 
Brownsville, from which all these 
people had fled; there were 
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rooms in the hotel; not many 
paying travellers had arrived 
that day. We were glad to 
yield. Our rooms had baths, 
and each tub was filled with 
water, because if the hurricane 
put the electric plant out of 
commission, the hotel would 
have no pump to supply it with 
drinking-water. We dined, and 
chatted with the refugees. Sud- 
denly the electric sign of the 
movie-house opposite flashed on; 
someone opened the hotel door 
cautiously and reported that 
the wind had abated. Taking 
off their shoes and stockings, 
the boys and girls waded across 
the little square to see the 
movie. Western Union reported 
that the hurricane had squirmed 
south of Brownsville and had 
struck ‘“‘ somewhere in Mexico.” 
Two cars left for Brownsville; 
others of the refugees decided 
to wait until daylight. We 
bathed in our tubs, and slept 
soundly. 

Blue skies, blue seas, sparkling 
rain-washed air, a gentle breeze 
—what could be more lovely 
than the day after a hurricane! 
We drove early to Brownsville, 
and found the city rather un- 
tidy, with fallen signs, damaged 
cornices, broken trees and much 
litter; but no serious damage 
done. Poor Brownsville, hers 
was but a short reprieve: two 
months later the city was 
wrecked by a hurricane whose 
very centre swept across her, 
destroying her buildings and 
killing her people. 

On this 7th July, all were 
happy that Brownsville had es- 
caped. The bulletins told that 
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the hurricane had struck 100 
miles south, at Ciudad Victoria, 
in Mexico, demolishing the frail 
city and killing scores of people. 
Too bad, too bad; but how far 
away Ciudad Victoria seemed ; 
and Mexicans have such huge 
families; we made a donation 
to the Red Cross. We motored 
to the seashore that afternoon, 
searching for birds. We found 
the long-billed curlew, reddish 
egret, Audubon’s caracara and 
other wonders. In the joy of 
their discovery we forgot the 
hurricane. 

We left for Mexico City the 
next morning, flying at a height 
of about 1000 feet down the 
Mexican coast. Flocks of white 
ibis and roseate spoonbill flew 
away at our approach. I could 
see spoonbills like huge pink 
blossoms in the trees—and then 
parrots! As we rose higher it 
was difficult to distinguish the 
birds. I sat with my neck 
craned high, with my cheek 
pressed against the window, and 
my eyes looking down as nearly 
vertically as possible. It was a 
strained position, and at inter- 
vals I sat back and looked out 
at the far view, as the other 
passengers were doing. 

The storm had flooded the 
lowlands of the coast. The 
trees of the forest all stood with 
their toes in water, as far back 
as the eye could reach. There 
was no beach; the dunes of the 
shore rose in narrow island 
strips, the sea in front, the 
flooded jungle behind. In some 
places cattle had taken refuge 
on these narrow strips of sandy 
shore. We followed the shore- 
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line, and I resumed my bird- 
watch, thinking I might see 
white pelicans. One could not 
imagine a place in the world 
more utterly lonely—suppose we 
had engine trouble and came 
down on this sand spit?—there 
would be no food, nor drink, 
nor any way to communicate 
with the world. I had these 
thoughts in my mind when 
suddenly I was startled to see 
@ man standing in the shadow 
which raced with us on the 
ground. He was stripped to the 
waist and frantically waving 
something red. His head was 
thrown back and his face up- 
turned. We must have been 
too high for me to see the 
expression of his face, and yet, 
when I think of him now, it 
is as though the appeal of his 
eyes had pierced my heart. 


In three seconds we had passed, 
and there was no way to look 
behind. 

I looked at my fellow passen- 
gers ; some were reading, others 
dozing. My most intense feeling 
was one of shyness; I feared to 


be ridiculous. Perhaps the man 
had some business on that lonely 
shore; probably his signal was 
one of daily routine. And then— 
oh! how far had we travelled 
while I sat inactive? I rang for 
the steward; he was Mexican, 
and spoke no English. With 
signs I insisted that I must 
speak to the pilot. The travellers 
looked at me with surprise. 
The steward went back to his 
seat. I rang again, and he 
returned with the menu. I 
could have a cheese sandwich, 
with ginger-ale; but the pilot 
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was sacrosanct and could not 
be disturbed. Peter tried to 
help, but I could not waste more 
precious seconds in explanation. 
I scrawled on the page of my 
book, ‘‘I have seen a ship- 
wrecked man. I must speak to 
the pilot.” I boldly opened the 
door of the pilot’s compartment 
and thrust the book at him. He 
gave the stick to his co-pilot, 
and came down. Could I tell 
him where? Yes, it was near 
where we had last passed cattle. 
He nodded, satisfied. I thought 
we would sweep round in a wide 
circle, as an eagle banks into the 
wind before he plummets down 
upon his prey—but no, we went 
smoothly on. The pilot wrote 
something and handed it to the 
radio operator; Peter looked 
over this man’s shoulder and 
read the message. It was to the 
pilot of the north-bound plane, 
telling him to look for the ship- 
wrecked man and to drop him 
food and water. Half an hour 
later this plane passed us. 

We landed at Tampico, in the 
midst of oil-wells whose towers 
stood like a forest all about. 
When we were off again we rose 
to a great height. The winds of 
the Gulf had driven their storm- 
clouds far inland, and it was 
necessary to keep above them. 
Mexico City lies at the foot of 
Popocatépetl, 17,000 feet high, 
and no airplane approaches 
Mexico City unless it is able to 
rise above the clouds and see 
the voleano face to face. We 
circled, searching for the landing- 
field. Through little rifts in the 
clouds, like tiny, round windows, 
we looked down on thumb-nail 
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pictures of the earth below. 
We spiralled down; and once 
more in contact with the earth 
we were caught in the full tide of 
life that streams so richly in 
Mexico. At three we kept our 
appointment. 

At dawn the next morning 
I woke startled. The eyes of the 
shipwrecked man had pierced 
my sleep. Was he found? Had 
he been saved? Or, with the 
coming of daylight, was he 
again scanning the impersonal 
heavens? I had a letter to 
the Ambassador; I would tele- 
phone and ask him to wire for 
information. Breakfast on an 
enchanting terrace. The air 
was sweet with jasmine and 
roses, the notes of the canon 
wren fell liquid in their descend- 
ing cadence, three species of 
humming- birds visited the 
and 


purple-red bougainvillea ; 
then, beyond, above, remote, 
the volcanoes came into view. 
Ixtacihuatl threw aside her veils 
of mist, and Popocatépetl, her 
lover, hastened from his tent of 


clouds. I waited, and finally 
left for my morning confer- 
ence, without hearing from the 
Ambassador. 

A long morning was followed 
by a formal luncheon. I was 
seated next to an American 
gentleman who had flown from 
Austin, Texas, that morning. 
He told me his experience in 
seeing three shipwrecked fisher- 
men and hearing their story. 
He had changed planes at 
Brownsville, and was waiting 
for the Pan-American plane, 
when a little moth-plane ap- 
peared above the field. A 
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trained nurse and two stretcher- 
bearers hurried to meet this 
plane, which at daylight had 
flown down the coast to rescue 
three shipwrecked fishermen cast 
up from the sea fifty miles south 
of Brownsville. My new friend 
had watched the plane land. 
One man was carried on a 
stretcher, the other two walked. 
He had followed them, and with 
the reporters had heard their 
story. 

They had put out from Gal- 
veston in their fishing-boat, the 
Morning Star, four days before 
the hurricane struck. The storm 
warnings had said that the 
hurricane was headed towards 
New Orleans. They were caught 
in the gale and blown south- 
ward, they knew not how far. 
For two days and nights they 
lay crouched in the cockpit of 
the open boat. The waves 
swept over them and the mast 
was carried away. At dawn on 
the third day, the wind blowing 
with the fury of hell’s fiends, 
the Morning Star turned over 
and sank. In the cockpit was a 
large crate to hold the fish that 
they had expected to seine, and 
to this the three men were able 
to cling. When daylight came 
they could see no land, but 
throughout the day their spirits 
were buoyed with the know- 
ledge that the wind was blowing 
towards the shore. Then a low 
spit of sand appeared, and 
through a boiling surf they were 
hurled upon the beach. One 
man fell beneath the crate and 
was seriously injured. The other 
two had just enough strength to 
carry him to safety. 
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For two days they were on the 
dunes without food or water. 
Five airplanes went over with- 
out seeing them, although they 
had gathered hundreds of shells 
with which they made great 
letters, SOS, on the sand. One 
man, he who told the tale, had 
a red shirt, which he took off 
and waved with each passing 
plane; but no pilot saw him. 
Then a north-bound plane flew 
low and dropped food, and 
water, and spirits. The whisky 
had saved the life of the injured 
man; and soon after dawn that 
morning this little plane, with a 
doctor on board, had brought 
them to safety. They had been 
incredulous when they were 
told that they were in Mexico, 
and four hundred miles from 
Galveston. 

“The strangest thing about 


the whole business,” my new 
friend told me, ‘‘ was what the 
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pilot of my plane told me this 
morning when we were waiting 
in Tampico. It seems it was a 
woman on this same flight yester- 
day who saw the man waving his 
red shirt, whom four pilots had 
passed over without noticing. 
She was looking for birds.” 

‘‘Mrs Edge,’ chimed in our 
host, ‘“‘ you are an ornithologist 
and a flier. Tell us why a 
person looking for birds should 
see what the eye of an aviator 
missed.” 

‘* August Ancestress, explain 
to the gentlemen,” said Peter. 

But four musicians had gone 
to the miremba, and at that 
moment a meteor-shower of 
brilliant notes filled the air. 
Why waste time in explanations 
when one is in Mexico? There 
were lovely Mexican ladies for 
dancing partners for American 
airmen, and a happy ornitho- 
logist retired to her siesta. 
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It was night, and the soft 
murmur of the ocean creaming 
gently over the coral was a 
friendly accompaniment to our 
conversation. The Reverend 
Father Weigl, Bavarian, short 
and khaki-clad, sat beaming in 
his chair, seemingly undisturbed 
by the shocking heresies of the 
gnarled, wiry ship’s captain 
standing before us. The priest 
was contented. Had not his 
beloved launch, the Saint Robert, 
been saved from a jagged reef 
that very afternoon? And by 
his own remarkable efforts ? 
He had good reason to be con- 
tented. The District Commis- 


sioner, smiling too, but at his 
skipper’s remarks, was silent, 
the light of satirical composition 
in his eyes. 

It was an 8.0.8. which had 
brought them to my house, and 


rarely had I entertained so 
many people at dinner on this 
lonely island. As I refilled the 
glasses of my guests, a beer for 
Captain Ned, pink gins for the 
Commissioner and myself and a 
Scotch-and-sodafor the Reverend 
Father, I could see through the 
window two lights in the calm 
bay, two riding-lights. Two 
ships at anchor were the most 
that this little bay had ever 
held in my time, and there 
might so easily have been only 
one. 

For at least one of us it had 
been a most memorable day and 
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well had the before-dinner drinks 
been earned. Any more of us 
would have been a crowd, I felt, 
as I glanced round the lamp-lit 
lounge of the little house. 

The house itself was hardly 
more than a hut, with that 
ugliest of things—an iron roof. 
It was built in haste to act as a 
shelter for me, my books and 
wireless and my dogs, and it 
looked like it. Only the nails 
and iron had ever seen civilisa- 
tion before; the frame was of 
untrimmed tree-trunks straight 
from the jungle. The walls, 
split bamboo nailed flat and 
upright, were lined within by 
square bronze panels of woven 
midrib of the Sago palm-leaf. 
The floor, a problem solved 
eventually by that universal 
aid, lawyer-cane, had been duly 
admired by my three visitors. 
Laid side by side, of selected 
size, on rows of level bearers the 
effect was remarkable; so also 
was the number of nails required. 

Through three short years the 
interior had become so over- 
laid with pictures and book- 
cases, mats and pelts, with 
turtle shells and other trophies, 
that only when a gale blew was 
the instability of the whole 
revealed. 

It was from this homely hut, 
half hidden by stately coconut 
palms and flaunting scarlet 
hibiscus, that the operations for 
clearing Londolavit Plantation 
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of eight years of war-time jungle 
growth were planned and 
directed. How well I had come 
to know every tree and bush, 
every Malayan apple and nut 
tree and every bamboo that 
choked the land! How odd and 
different it all looked when the 
tangle was gone! Coconut palms 
stood revealed in orderly ranks, 
line upon line, and the whole 
place had shrunk. Long jungle 
trails, with a bread-fruit tree on 
this corner and a strange sting- 
ing tree on that hill, became 
short winding tracks, soon to 
disappear as new straight roads 
left them behind. 

Out of the copra made from 
dried white coconut meat comes 
the soap and margarine the 
world craves, and every cake of 
soap and pat of margarine has 
its little saga of struggle and 
travel from far places such as 
this island of Lihir in the 
Bismarck Archipelago. 

I sat down again, my wander- 
ing attention recalled by Captain 
Ned’s hoarse voice. Captain 
Ned had sailed the Bismarck 
Sea for thirty years and more, 
and he knew every rip and bank, 
every reef and nigger-head of 
coral from the Admiralty Islands 
to the lonely Carterets. He was 
never tired of lecturing on his 
truly wonderful collection of 
pieces of coloured coral and on 
the industrious polyps that, in 
their millions, had made them. 
It was not upon these gregarious 
and hard-working little bodies 
that he was now holding forth, 
but upon international politics 
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and world government, which 
can nowhere be found in the 
Bismarck Sea. 

‘“Werl, why not?” he was 
saying, a whiskerless Sam Costa. 
“* Stands ter reason if yer can 
regulate crops and food produc- 
tion, why ’course yer can regulate 
populations, too. No more 
famine, see?” I glanced at 
Father Weigl, but his expression 
remained tranquil. ‘ Stands 
ter reason,” said the captain, 
“if there’s too much copra, 
like, and oils, then plantations 
must stop producing—on orders 
from the world government, of 
course.” 

He swallowed another bottle 
of my precious beer and 
continued : ‘Same with popula- 
tions, see? No more babies. 
Have to have a licence ter 
have a baby. Withdraw the 
licences. No babies, enough 
food!” He looked at us 
triumphantly, the world govern- 
ment’s food problems solved. 

Though not a Roman Catholic 
myself, I did not wish the stolid 
little Bavarian to feel offended, 
especially as he was so obviously 
happy at this moment. But it 
was the Commissioner, his com- 
position evidently now ready, 
who, waving his glass, intoned :— 


“Your requisitions for Baby Forms, 
While crops destroyed by tropic 
storms, 
Must be reduced—per fas et nefas. 
Till you improve your gastric 
impasse, 
Pink Forms, now current, will be, 
in haste, 
By Baby Quota (Blue) replaced.” 





1 “Escape to Melanesia.” 


‘Maga,’ January 1953. 
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Our laughter mingled with the 
skipper’s. He was secretly a 
little proud of his Commissioner 
and always responded to his 
moods. A tight rein, it appeared, 
had been his lot even at home, 
and with many a wink he told 
us later, at dinner, that his wife 
no longer sailed with him be- 
cause she thought he was now 
too old to get into mischief. 
She was, he alleged, the sort of 
woman who would demand a 
“Ladies Only”? compartment in 
a revolving door. 

I refilled the four glasses, 
fetching and opening another 
bottle of gin. While I was 
re-charging the soda-siphon the 
events of the morning came 
back vividly. 

I had been weighing bags of 
copra that had just been filled 
by the sacking team, rammed 
tight and deftly sewn up with 
the big steel sail needles. It 
had been a satisfying little job 
and I was pleased to see that 
production looked like being 
nearly two tons more than last 
month. There were ninety-six 
bags and four Lihir islanders 
were stacking them in the big, 
cool thatched barn known in 
pidgin English as “haus kopra.” 
As I totalled the weights to a 
little over six tons a boy slipped 
into the shadow of the wide 
eaves and breathlessly told of a 
launch distressed, in danger on 
the island reefs. I recognised 
him as Kalaien, a trochus shell- 
diver from the nearby island of 
Masahet. 

The Saint Robert, Catholic 
Mission launch, was drifting, 
he panted, on to the reef off 
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Masahet Island about five miles 
away. 

Only a month ago, on his last 
visit, had Father Weigl, priest 
of the Mission of the Sacred 
Heart, fitted the pipes for the 
new flush-system lavatory in my 
house, and delicately repaired 
my ailing watch. He needed 
help urgently and my own little 
launch was out of commission ! 
For Boanerges, once a ship’s 
pinnace and now my standby 
and fishing-launch, lay in the 
little boat-house, her engine in 
pieces. Long had I put off the 
job of repairing and relaunching 
her, and now it was too late. 

I looked at my watch; not 
yet eight o’clock, and the sea 
was fairly calm. It was a time 
and space problem of the sort 
that so often plague a cavalry- 
man. I pushed a host of old 
memories out of my mind and 
considered : a call to Rabaul on 
the radio, and from Rabaul, the 
capital of the New Guinea man- 
date, to nearby Namatanai would 
take about fifteen minutes. The 
patrol ship Mali, if in port and 
ready for sea, could cover the 
fifty miles by four in the after- 
noon. But could the Robert be 
held off the reef? The boy, 
Kalaien, excitedly gave the de- 
tails as far as he knew them. 

Volunteers, he said, were hold- 
ing the Robert off the reef with 
long bamboo poles; the tide 
was rising, and the anchor could 
not be used because the sea 
beyond the reef was too deep. 
The Father was now trying to 
remove the propeller and broken 
shaft. This surprised me, and as 
we hurried towards my house 
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and the “ teleradio ” I tried to 
find out what he was intending 
to do. Kalaien did not know, 
but he added that Father Weigl 
had had a huge fire prepared 
on the beach behind the reef. 
Mystified, I set about warming 
the valves of the transmitter, 
its red warning light giving out 
a comforting glow. 

I turned the receiver dial to 
7°94 megacycles, switched up 
the big transmitter now hum- 
ming alive, and called Rabaul 
slowly and clearly, claiming 
priority for an emergency. 

“Ah canna unnerstan’ ye, 
man . . what for? what 
for?” The set, an Australian 
3BZ ‘teleradio,” crackled as 
the voice died away. I thought 
of the Father, lonely, perhaps 
resigned already to the total loss 
of his launch and steeling him- 
self to the horrid return of a 
skipper who has lost his ship. 

‘*. . . What for, man, can ye 
no’ answer?’’ Who the un- 
known Scot or what his business 
I never learned; for clear came 
the answer to my call, blotting 
him out entirely. 

“Rabaul calling. Rabaul 
calling. Stand by all stations. 
Come in now, Londolavit, come 
in now.” 

In a few moments it was done 
—the location of the reef, and 
the name, description and con- 
dition of the Saint Robert were 
passed. Across the islands, un- 
impeded, my message went; 
across forests, mountains and 
whole archipelagos orders were 
given. I heard Rabaul calling 
Namatanai, and with relief I 
heard the voice of Wellington, 
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the clerk at the District Office 
there, acknowledging the call. 
Slowly as information was given 
and questions answered, I learned 
that the Mali was in port and 
ready for sea, and that she 
would leave in a few minutes. 
The District Commissioner’s 
suave voice came, taking over 
his microphone from Wellington, 
calling for Londolavit. 

I turned a switch, answered 
and then, thankfully, heard, 
‘“. . . Leaving now. Maybe 
we'll have dinner with you to- 
night. Better put some beer 
on ice, I’m _ bringing Ned. 
Cheerio, over.” I gave him 
‘* Out” and then arranged with 
Rabaul to stand by at mid-day 
and at six in the evening to give 
or receive information. This 
was important, for the Mali 
carried no wireless. Kalaien I 
sent to the cook-house to get a 
meal before hurrying back to tell 
Father Weigl that help was 
coming eventually. 

Just as the sun was going 
down, and as if in answer to my 
anxious glances seawards, there 
slid round the point into the 
still calm of Londolavit bay two 
launches. Two sharp, creaming 
bows cut two white furrows 
which came to a curving stop, 
and two loud anchor-chains 
rattled. Rabaul, always on 
watch, gladly received my news 
that the Mali and the Saint 
Robert had just come to rest at 
Londolavit. 

It was indeed with pleasure 
that I hurried down to the beach 
to welcome my visitors to my 
lonely house. 

By mutual consent we left the 
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tale of the salvage operations 
until after dinner. It was 
a good dinner, by island stan- 
dards, and the Father was 
ravenous. He had forgotten 
food entirely throughout his 
day-long struggles, and indeed 
would have had not a second to 
spare for a meal. 

The crayfish, crisply decked 
with salad, would have cost a 
day’s wages in civilisation. 
Eight beauties had been speared 
on the reef within fifty yards of 
my house before ever we had 
finished our showers and respec- 
tive toilets. Roast kid there 
would have been had not a 
rogue wild-pig seized and eaten 
it only a few days before! Our 
meal did not suffer thereby, for 
retribution was at hand; that 


very afternoon, doubtless looking 
for another kid, came the pig, 


and he came just too far into 
the cleared plantation. Sur- 
rounded, he was quickly speared 
to death and cut up by a 
jubilant crowd of islanders. 

My portion was a loin, and 
this, crackling crisp and brown, 
we demolished almost com- 
pletely. My kitchen staff had 
wisely cooked no ‘“ afters,” 
bringing only fruit straight from 
the gardens; there were pine- 
apples, granadillos, pomelo and 
the crisp local variety of Malayan 
apple. Father despised liqueurs, 
I knew, so with our coffee we 
set about finishing the remains of 
a rather indifferent port. 

Glasses filled, we settled com- 
fortably in our easy-chairs, the 
oil-lamps striking amber lights 
from the panelled walls, and 
listened to the soft Bavarian 
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gutturals as the Reverend Father 
began his story. 

It began as the story of 
a parish priest visiting his 
parishioners. He had sailed 
from his mission station, Palie, 
a Village twenty-five miles away, 
the night before, and after taking 
a service on Masahet Island at 
dawn, he steered the Robert 
through the encircling reefs and 
turned north-west. His destina- 
tion was Mahur, the next island 
on his rounds. 

Four miles on his way, and 
still following closely the line 
of reefs that surround Masahet 
Island, there had sounded a 
sharp clank from below decks. 
The engine raced unchecked as 
the load was taken off and 
Father leapt to the switch. 

‘I thought the propeller had 
fallen off, and I knew the tide 
and current were set fast towards 
the reef only a hundred yards 
away,” Father said. 

‘* With engine silent we drifted 
towards that reef, and though it 
wasn’t rough there was enough 
swell to pound poor Robert to 
pieces in a very short time!” 
The priest’s face reflected the 
sick apprehension of those 
moments. 

Right across the path of the 
drifting launch lay the unbroken 
line of reef. Millions of tiny 
polyps, little anchored sacs, had 
laboured through the centuries 
to raise a barrier fully seventy 
feet high from the sea-bed to its 
crest just below the foaming 
surface. There was far too 
great a depth of water for the 
anchor to hold the big launch 
away from that hungry line. 
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It was a slight grinding clank 
followed by another, and then 
grind and clank again, that gave 
away the trouble as a broken 
shaft. Preparing to send away 
the first of the native passengers 
and crew in the little outrigger 
canoe that was always carried 
on deck, the Father paused. 
Slipping below, he lifted the 
decking and opened the shaft 
housing, and there was the break, 
grinding and bumping gently. 
The long sea rollers were sweep- 
ing in at their intended victim, 
and as they pushed at the hull, 
80, too, had they thrust through 
the idle propeller and, turning 
the blades slightly, had caused 
the broken shaft to clank and 
grind. 

‘“‘ But there, lying beside the 
shaft tunnel,” the gutturals 
thickened momentarily, “ right 
before me lay the spare shaft!” 

Standing now, and gesticu- 
lating with one hand, his glass in 
the other, Father Weigl told 
how the spare came to be ready 
to hand so miraculously. By 
an extraordinary dispensation, 
there was at the mission station 
no building near enough to the 
jetty for the storage of the 
heavy, twenty-foot long, bronze 
shaft. By a very lucky chance 
indeed there was, beside the old 
shaft in use on Robert, space 
enough to accommodate the 
spare. There it had lain, almost 
forgotten, for two years. 

“But even as I found it, 
seemingly so heaven-sent,’’ the 
priest said simply, ‘‘I knew, 
too, that shafts are fitted in dry- 
docks and on slipways, not at 
sea close to a pounding reef in 
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a racing tide. But—but never 
could I let Robert be ripped in 
pieces without a fight!” 

** Ye'll have performed a right 
miracle there, all right, Father!” 
Captain Ned put in, and the 
little Bavarian smiled gently. 

“It wasn’t easy, I admit,”’ he 
murmured softly. 

The Saint Robert was now only 
a few yards from the boiling 
surf. The beach was fifty or 
sixty yards beyond, with natives 
and canoes ready to help. It 
would be useless to try to paddle 
or pull the heavy launch sea- 
wards, but perhaps she could be 
held off if the sea did not rise. 
At his instruction long bamboos 
were brought, and a crowd of 
eager helpers, born to the surf 
and reefs, crowded the deck of 
the launch. Bracing themselves 
to each great roller, bamboo 
poles thrust into the coral below 
the surface, they held the Robert 
away from the living wall. 

Swimming half smothered in 
spray, the Father attached ropes 
to the dead propeller and, to 
the accompaniment of a rolling 
full-throated chant, two long 
outriggers pulled seawards, the 
ropes taut. In the confined 
space round the break in the 
shaft on board the launch, the 
crew struggled with block and 
sledge-hammer to drive out the 
offending broken half. It went 
suddenly, shooting out through 
the stern-tube, to drag and 
swing below the two furiously 
rocking canoes. 

Away went the canoes over 
the surf, safe in their shallow 
draught, away to the shore 
dragging the shaft with the 
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propeller still attached, fearful 
to pull it aboard lest they 
be capsized. The stern-tube 
plugged, the Father hurried 
ashore in another small canoe 
and began at once the long 
struggle to remove the great 
locking-nut that held the pro- 
peller to the broken shaft. 
Lightly he touched upon the 
day-long battle and told of the 
final yielding of the big nut in 
the fierce heat of the great fire 
his parishioners had built on the 
beach. 

‘** Kalaien came and told me 
that the Mali was coming, but 
I dared not wait all those hours. 
So, praying that we might yet 
be in time, either with the new 
shaft or with the Mali, I hurried 
back to the Robert with the 
propeller,” the Father went on, 
his shirt damply limp and golden 
beads of sweat beginning to run 
into rivulets under his chin and 
down his neck. 

“We soon had the new shaft 
ready, but my word! it was 
hard and heavy work to lower 
it over the side!” the priest 
said as he put down his now 
empty glass. 

Splashing, rising and falling 
with each long wave, the new 
shaft suspended in the green 
water below, the little man had 
struggled, with six natives in a 
canoe dangerously alongside, to 
guide the shaft-end towards the 
stern-tube. It was a real race 
against time. As the tide rose, 
it became harder and harder for 
the willing hands on deck to 
thrust their bamboo poles against 
the coral in the deepening water. 
Warning came now from the 
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deck that they had no more time 
left. Twice, despite frantic 
efforts by all hands, the Robert 
had struck upon the edge of the 
coral wall. Each time it had 
been a twisting, glancing blow 
with no force in it, but the ship 
had shuddered sickeningly. 

A thin, wiry native wearing 
diving-goggles slipped into the 
water without waiting further, 
and ducked under the counter. 
With a twinkle of white soles to 
black feet, he twisted under the 
jerking shaft and pushed it in 
one movement into the open 
stern-tube. In a few moments 
it was stiffly pushed home and 
Father Weigl nearly capsized 
the canoe as he leapt aboard the 
launch—to find that water in 
the bilges had risen over the 
shaft altogether. 

Shaking and _ exhausted, 
spanner constantly slipping in 
the greasy bilge-water, he tight- 
ened the last bolt securing the 
shaft to the driving-pinion of the 
gear-box. With a shout to warn 
the canoes round the stern, the 
Father started the engine, and 
with all hands frantically bailing 
out the water, flung aboard in 
spray during the day, the Saint 
Robert churned astern. 

Worn out, Father Weigl set 
course for Londolavit as the 
nearest safe anchorage, and 
turning over the wheel to a 
native coxswain he fell asleep in 
the cabin. 

‘““No sooner am I sleeping 
but the engine is slowing down 
and so awakens me,” Father 


complained. ‘We have not 
arrived and I fear engine 
trouble! But thanks be given, 
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no! Weare alongside the Mali.” 
He smiled at the Commissioner 
and added, ‘‘ She has come too 
late, but is none the less welcome 
as a companion.” 

‘And so you came on to 
Londolavit,” I put in, rather 
unnecessarily. 

‘* And so we came to you for 
something to eat—and maybe a 
little drink, no?’ The Father 


raised his empty glass. 

I rose and filled our glasses 
again, while the others remained 
silent. 
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It was the captain who spoke 
first. 

“Ay. Yer worked a miracle, 
Father, and the best I’ve heard 
since old Captain Marchant 
salvaged the abandoned Sunda 
by filling her holds’ with 
bamboo.” 

He looked at the embarrassed 
little priest with genuine respect 
and, grinning, he added, ‘‘ Hope 
yer as good a parson as yer are 
@ mariner ! ” 

Hastily I passed Captain Ned 
another bottle of beer. 
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THE TALL, NARROW HOUSE. 


BY “ SHERWOOD.” 


In the evening of a summer 
day in 1944, John Standish and 
I were sitting on the verandah 
of a hospital facing the Bay 
of Naples. I had first met him 
late in 1942 on the Clyde, when 
Combined Operations and Beach 
Groups were being hatched, 
though I am not quite sure 
what, exactly, he was doing 
there. Everything in those days 
was so hush-hush that, quite 
likely, I never asked him. You 
could meet a man then, go 
about with him in off-duty 
hours, and still know nothing 
of his job in the Army, of his 
origin, his thoughts, or what 
he did for a crust in civilian 
life. 

He disappeared early in 1943 
and, although I soon forgot 
his name, I remembered him as 
a pleasant companion, though 
reserved, and at times a little 


pedantic in speech: the sort 
of man who does not make 
friends very easily. He had 


a trick of quoting poetry at odd 
moments, and I remember once 
when we had been for a walk 
on the hills above Wemyss 
Bay, and were resting on a 
wall, looking down to the Firth 
across patches of woodland whose 
leaves were fast falling, that, 
after smoking in silence for 
some time, he began these lines 
from the “ Forsaken Garden.”’ 
He murmured them more to 
himself than to me: 


“In a coign of the cliff between 

lowland and highland, 

At the sea-down’s edge between 
windward and lee, 

Walled round with rocks as an 
inland island, 

The ghost of a garden fronts the 
sea.” 


I forget how the rest of it 
goes, but I remember how the 
music of the lines seemed to 
match the grey water, the grey 
skies, and the still autumn day. 

As I said, he went off in 
the spring of °43 and I never 
saw him again till a bout of 
malaria brought me down from 
the beachhead at Anzio, and I 
found him recovering from a 
wound in that large, white 
hospital which stood on the 
crest of the hill, high above 
the tawdry beauty of Naples, 
looking across the bay to the 
enchanted heights between Cas- 
tellamare and Sorrento. 

The day had been hot; but 
now dusk was falling, filling the 
amphitheatre, contained within 
the hills that curved inland 
from Naples to meet the sea 
again at Salerno: an arena in 
which Vesuvius sat enthroned. 
We watched the countryside 
change from the vivid and blaz- 
ing life of an oil painting to the 
austere and fugitive washes of 
a water-colour. The scarlet 
roofs and lucent white walls 


of the villages, flaming among 
the splashed green of the vine- 
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yards and orchards, lost their 
fire; across the bay, towards 
Capri, the deep blue of the sea 
darkened, through a deeper blue, 
into the purple shadows of the 
fading island. 

We had talked little: it 
was enough for us to be out 
of the war, to have done with 
dive-bombers, and to soak our- 
selves in the peace and quiet 
of the cool evening; and it 
was not until we fell into a 
desultory conversation about the 
Neapolitan people that Standish 
showed signs of life. He gave 
me a terse opinion of their 
Wemmick-like passion for the 
acquisition of portable property 
from the contents of army 
lorries, and it was I who, 


moved by the benign kindliness 
of the evening, suggested that 
their code of ethics was, perhaps, 


affected by generations of life 
spent on the slopes of a volcano. 
You cannot expect people who 
are liable to be blown to glory 
at any moment to be fussy, when 
they are nearly starving, about 
where they get their rations. 

‘* After all,” I said, “ people 
are affected by things much less 
powerful and permanent than 
a voleano ; and a possible earth- 
quake could be just as great a 
Strain on their nerves and 
behaviour as a headless lady.” 

There was rather a long 
silence. I had been speaking 
casually, and Standish was lean- 
ing back in his chair, as though 
no longer interested. He lit 
a cigarette, smoked for a 
moment or two, and then, 
rather to my surprise, looked 
across at me. 
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“Do you really think,’ he 
asked, ‘‘ that the conditions you 
live in could affect your moral 
code as much as that?” 

“Why not?’ I replied; “ ll 
bet that old Pepys, speeding up 
one of his little affairs, didn’t 
realise that he was more ardent 
than usual because he was mortal 
frightened of dying of the plague, 
and thought he had better get 
all he could out of life while it 
lasted.” 

Standish smiled. ‘“ From my 
recollection of the diary,’ he 
said, ‘‘he needed neither the 
plague nor the Great Fire for 
that sort of ardour. But, sup- 
posing it to be true, do you 
think it would work the other 
way, too?” 

“Well,” I said, “if you 
mean that a man with a violent 
temper could, by sitting on a 
hill, turn it into a volcano, I 
should say—not.”’ 

‘“‘T did not mean that,’ he 
said seriously ; ‘‘ what I meant 
was, do you think that a man— 
body and soul—could be so 
dominated by something—fear, 
or hatred, or horror—that it 
would taint the very place he 
lived in, and even survive 
him ? ”’ 

*T am like the great Duke 
of Wellington,” I replied, “I 
don’t believe in ghosts, but 
I am frightened of them. All 
the same, I’d rather meet the 
late Charles Peace, or the 
Marquis de Sade in person about 
the house at night than have 
it infested by some of the 
thoughts that were in their 
pates. What do you think ? ” 

*“T don’t know,” he said. 
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“A few years ago I should 
have said it was absolutely 
impossible, but I am not so 
sure now.” 

I looked across at him, rather 
surprised. ‘Oh! and what 
made you change your mind ? ” 

Standish looked at me for a 
moment before speaking. “I 
will tell you. I have never 
mentioned it to anyone—I did 
not want to be thought slightly 
insane. You would not put 
me down as over-imaginative 
or psychic, would you ? ” 

“The perfect type of phleg- 
matic Englishman,” I replied. 
“Was it something that hap- 
pened out here?” 

“No! no! away back in 


the summer of ’41.”” He thought 
foramoment. ‘It really started 
at Christmas in 1940, when my 
wife asked me to find lodgings 


for her in the village where I 
was stationed, so that she could 
come down and see me some- 
times. I had come back from 
Dunkirk at the evacuation. 
Were you there ? ”’ 

“No,” I said, “ I had got out 
before that from Boulogne.”’ 

* Well,’ Standish said, “ you 
know what it was like. After 
we'd collected those who got 
away we were rushed about 
from place to place for a bit. 
Then they sent us drafts, bring- 
ing us up to strength again, 
and by the autumn, after 
refitting and intensive training, 
we felt that we could consider 
ourselves a fairly dependable 
body of troops once more.” 

He paused to light a cigarette. 

‘* About November,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ when the ‘blitz’ was 
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going strong, we were moved 
down to a village not far from 
London. Only Headquarters 
were there—the rest were in 
detachments in villages round 
about. I was on Headquarters 
at that time, and we were very 
comfortably settled in an old 
Tudor house with a large garden, 
and the village itself was 
delightful. 

“ Have you ever noticed an 
odd thing ?’’ he went on. “One 
would expect that a big city 
would get less congested and 
more scattered until it gradually 
merged into the countryside ; 
but London doesn’t seem to— 
certainly not the eastern end 
of it. It stops dead—town 
here and farm land there, and 
no link between them. Every 
now and again they take another 
bit of farm land, cover it with 
streets and houses, ornament it 
with lamp - posts, drains and 
policemen, and the people flock 
in and fill it, as if they were a 
homeless army that had been 
without shelter; and only a 
few miles away there are sleepy 
little villages that might be a 
hundred miles from anywhere, 
inhabited by people who have 
never been to London in their 
lives.” 

“T should think that the 
Chilterns are full of villages 
like that,” I said. 

**T shouldn’t be surprised,’ 
he replied. ‘The village we 
were in was one of such. It 
was close to London, but it 
might have been in Cornwall, 
it was so sleepy and quiet. It 
lay on the northern slope of 
a hill, topped by a belt of 
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woods, and you couldn’t see 
a sign of London unless you 
climbed over the hill through 
the wood, and then—there it 
was, a solid mass of houses, 
only a few miles away. The 
original village lay down the 
slope on each side of the street, 
which ran straight up the hill 
to the village green, and this 
was surrounded by fine old 
houses in large tree-studded 
gardens. Our Headquarters was 
in one of these. Beyond, spread- 
ing out along the hillside, were 
a number of more modern 
houses; but they, too, were 
large, and embedded in gardens. 
The village even had a hall, 
standing in a fair-sized park. 
There were a few small shops 
at the bottom of the hill, and 
above the green, below the 
woods, was an old-fashioned inn. 
To me, who came from the 
industrial north, it seemed to 
have a lingering touch of feudal 
things.” 


We settled in (continued 
Standish), and before the end 
of the year had made ourselves 
at home. We were the first 
troops to be stationed there, 
and the inhabitants were very 
friendly and kind to us. Of 
course there was a lot of bomb- 
ing at night, but it was con- 
centrated on the docks and 
the surrounding city streets, 
and though we had all the 
uproar and the reflection of 
fires in the sky we generally 
seemed to be just clear of the 
danger. Sometimes a _ Boche, 
driven off his target and hard 
pressed by gun-fire, dropped 
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bombs near us, but, at first, 
they were fairly rare. 

At Christmas I had leave, 
and went north to spend it 
at home with my wife. Natur- 
ally we had a lot to talk about. 
For one thing, it was obvious 
that the war would last a long 
time and we didn’t like the idea 
of spending the next few years 
separated by almost the whole 
length of England. —Further- 
more I felt that, if I remained 
there, my village, with its milder 
climate and earlier spring, would 
be a nice change for my wife, 
who, for her part, took a 
very dim view of matrimonial 
separations. 

In the end I undertook to 
hunt for some kind body who 
would put her up for occasional 
week-ends ; but I warned her 
that if the bombing spread out 
in our direction she might have 
to stay at home. She assured 
me, as I expected, that she was 
certain that bombs would not 
worry her in the least; but 
I have always been of the 
opinion that most people’s powers 
of imagination are limited to a 
slight exaggeration of something 
already experienced, and bombs 
had not come her way as yet. 

I was very busy when I 
got back to duty, and for a 
week or two could not get 
about much. Then I began 
to make inquiries, but had 
little success. Most of the 
cottages were too small to have 
room for lodgers, and many of 
the inhabitants were unwilling. 
The weeks passed, punctuated 
by letters urging me on to 
greater efforts. I wanted to 
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get Mary down; for, though 
her letters spoke of frost and 
snow, with us the hedges already 
had a shimmer of green, and 
in the gardens the slim spikes 
of crocus and daffodil were 
showing. I got into the habit 
of taking a walk before break- 
fast in the lanes; for, with the 
exception of the road crossing 
the top of the green, we had 
no main roads near us; and 
I began to know the place well. 

I had been, as a guest, in 
many of the larger houses about 
the green, but already they had 
their quota of relations or friends 
sheltering from the ‘blitz.’ They 
were pleasant places with a 
homely look, as if generations 
of busy, happy lives in the old 
rooms and shaded gardens had 
mellowed them — giving them 
wisdom and serenity. Our Mess 
was older—a_ perfect half- 
timbered Tudor house, and had, 
I think, in its time known 
stirring days and played some 
small part in great events. The 
old vicar, who had been there 
for many years and was an 
authority on local history, used 
to give us, when he called, 
glimpses of things done long 
ago. 

There was one house in the 
village which was, I should 
think, almost as old; though 
it was difficult to date it ac- 
curately. Beside the inn, and 
above the green, the village 
street continued as a deeply 
sunk lane, turning to the left, 
and continuing in a curve round 
the base of the hill on which 
the wood grew. On the high 
bank of this lane, opposite the 
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inn, facing the green, with a 
neglected garden behind it, was 
a tall, narrow house. It was 
an odd-looking place. With a 
narrow frontage, and two storeys 
above the ground floor, it looked 
higher than it really was; and 
this effect was increased by a 
high, very steeply pitched roof. 
There were two windows on 
each floor, those on the top 
storey being semicircular at 
the top and close up under the 
eaves of the roof. I remember 
thinking, when I first saw it, 
that it rather resembled a face, 
peering out under the brim of 
a hat pulled down over its 
eyes. 

I had not bothered about 
it, for it did not look as if 
there was much spare room in 
it; but one evening, coming 
back from a walk with the 
adjutant, during which I had 
been telling him of my search, 
he surprised me by stopping 
as we crossed the green, turn- 
ing round, and pointing to the 
old house with his stick. 

‘“‘There you are,’ he said, 
‘if you want to have your 
wife down—do it in style. This 
cottage business is no use.” 

‘* But someone lives there,’’ 
I protested; “it is obviously 
occupied and it doesn’t look 
as if there were much spare 
room.” 

‘‘ It’s furnished all right,” he 
said, *‘ but I don’t think it’s 
occupied. I have never seen 
anyone going in or out, I’ve 
never seen the door open, and, 
in spite of the black-out, there 
has never been a glimmer of 
light about it that I’ve seen. 
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I’m certain it’s empty. Just 
the place for you—bang opposite 
the Mess. We ‘have plenty of 
time for a drink before we 
go over to change, and the 
bloke at the pub is sure to 
know all about the house. It’s 
next door to him.” 

I agreed. ‘‘ Good idea. The 
landlord sounds to me like a 
Cockney, but I think he has 
been here for some time.”’ 

It was just after opening- 
time, and the inn was empty. 
Having ordered drinks we soon 
had the information that we 
wanted. The house had been 
unoccupied for some months, 
and the landlord thought it 
probably could be rented. He 
then added something that made 
me prick up my ears. Several 


people had lived there during 


the years he had been landlord 
of the inn. A dim voice in me 
echoed, ‘‘ Damp or drains,”’ but 
a tactful question brought the 
answer that, as far as he knew, 
everything was all right. Why 
the last tenants had left he 
did not know—might be busi- 
ness or the air raids. He men- 
tioned the name of a firm of 
house - agents in a suburban 
town some miles off, and told 
me that they probably knew 
all about it. That suited me— 
we had our Imprest account 
in the bank there and it would 
be easy to callin. We thanked 
him and went over to the Mess 
to change. 

Towards the end of the week 
I went to collect the money 


for pay, and, before going to. 


the bank, called at the agent’s 
office. My luck was still good. 
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I saw the head of the firm, a 
most dignified creature. Yes, 
the house was on their books, 
and though he obviously had 
his doubts about such a bird 
of passage as an officer in time 
of war, I managed to convince 
him that I was intermittently 
respectable and that my inten- 
tions were good, being merely a 
desire to see something of my 
own wife in these hard times. 
In the end he undertook to 
find out whether I could rent 
it for three months, with an 
option on another three, if still 
in those parts. 

I wrote him a cheque for a 
quarter’s rent and went back 
to await the result. That night 
I wrote to my wife telling her 
what I had done. I did not 
tell her that I had taken the 
house without setting foot inside 
it: that was the sort of busi- 
ness alertness which might not 
meet with feminine approval. 
I simply told her to have a 
bag packed and wait for the 
word “ go.” 

I walked over next morning 
and looked through one of the 
windows. But it was small, 
and the walls were apparently 
about three feet thick, so I 
could not see much except that 
the room had furniture in it. 

After about a week a letter 
came from the agent, accepting 
my offer and enclosing the key. 
I was too busy to get away 
that morning, but about four 
o’clock I took the key and 
crossed the green, hoping for 
the best. 

I wondered, as I put the key 
in the lock, what the furniture 
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would be like. Old-fashioned 
probably, I thought, in such 
an old house. Solid mahogany, 
quite likely, and I was even 
prepared for antimacassars ; but 
I was not in the least prepared 
for what I saw when I got the 
door open and went in. 

A narrow, stone-paved hall 
ran back for what seemed to 
be the full depth of the house. 
Just inside the door, on the 
right-hand side, two steps led 
down by a doorless archway 
in the thick wall into a small 
oddly shaped room, reminding 
me of Mr Pinch’s triangular 
parlour. The furniture was 
quite modern; in fact the small 
grand piano was painted bright 
scarlet. The window, as they 


often are in old houses, was 
small ; 
heavy. 


the air felt stale and 
Dust lay about, but 
a little work would turn it 
into a very pleasant little room. 
Going again up into the hall, 
I found that, farther back, on 
the other side, another arch 
led to a larger, oblong room ; 
and here I really did get a 
surprise. The walls were com- 
pletely covered with pictures 
of the most modern school. 
They were not so much a blaze 
as a riot of colour. I suppose 
this advanced art is an acquired 
taste, like caviare; I am fond 
of colour, but I sometimes find 
it hard to understand modern 
ideas of form and drawing. 
There were three doors in 
the room. Two, side by side 
at the back, opened, one into 
a small kitchen and the other 
into a bathroom. The third 
was in the corner; and, on 
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opening it, I found that the 
hall did not extend the full 
depth of the house. From the 
door a steep, very narrow stair- 
case ran up with a wall on each 
side, turning right at the top 
on to a narrow gallery which 
ran back with only a rail 
between it and the well of 
the stairs. As I reached the 
gallery I saw, on my left, 
another dark narrow flight of 
stairs leading to the top storey. 
At the other end a door opened 
into a bedroom, directly over 
the room from which I had 
just climbed the stairs. Half- 
way along the gallery I opened 
another door and found another 
smaller room. It was dimly 
lit by one tiny window and 
was unfurnished. I did not 
bother to visit the top floor. 
One bedroom was all I required. 
When I went downstairs again 
the late afternoon sun just 
caught the dining-room window 
and lit up one corner of the 
room. I thought that Mary 
would be pleased with the house; 
at any rate it was quiet. An 
army lorry passed, and had I 
not caught sight of it through 
the window I should not have 
noticed it; but the thickness 
of the walls explained that. 
I locked the front door as I 
went out, and set off for the 
Mess to mobilise my batman 
for a little domestic toil. 
During the week I had received 
a letter from Mary telling me 
that it was still cold and wintry 
in her part of the world; that 
she was all ready to come down 
for a week-end at any time; 
that the thought of budding 
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hedge-rows and gardens full of 
daffodils did her a lot of good ; 
and that she hoped the Luftwaffe 
would find occupation elsewhere. 
Thus encouraged, I went over 
each morning before breakfast 
and again, if possible, after 
lunch; but it was really my 
servant, with that queer interest 
they often show in their em- 
ployers’ private affairs, who 
toiled with enthusiasm: so much 
so that by the middle of the 
week I wired to Mary to come 
down on the following Friday 
and stay till Sunday night. 
She replied that, war-time trains 
being what they were, she would 
arrive at eight or half-past. As 
the station was several miles 
away, that meant that we would 
not get back to the house before 
nine. This was a nuisance; for 
my C.O. had invited me to 
bring her to the Mess for a 
drink on arrival. I thought, 
however, that if she did not 
take too long in titivating we 
could make it. 

I went over for a final look 
round on Thursday. I had 
meant to go early in order to 
see everything in daylight, but 
as luck would have it I was 
so late in finishing work that 
by the time I did get away I 
had to hurry if I were to be 
back in time for dinner. Al- 
though the days were lengthen- 
ing, it was dusk as I opened the 
door. I had a quick look round 
downstairs, rather wondering 
what Mary would think of my 
art gallery, and then went up- 
stairs. Everything seemed all 
right: clean and dusted. The 
beds were made and there was 
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even a vase of flowers, whose 
origin was only known to my 
batman. It was getting too 
dark to see more; 80, closing 
the bedroom door, I went along 
the gallery towards the top of 
the staircase. 

(Standish stopped speaking, 
gazing absent-mindedly across 
the darkening bay, as though he 
had gone back in memory to 
that darkening house.) 

I expect (he said) you think 
I’ve told you a long story 
without much point, but I 
wanted you to know about the 
village and the house first. 
Everything seemed to be mixed 
up together during the next 
few weeks—the growing and 
peaceful beauty of that little 
village as summer came on; 
the growing fury of the ‘ blitz’ 
that engulfed us at last; and 
the old house. 

They were all linked in the 
end; but it was then, as I 
closed the bedroom door and 
moved towards the head of the 
stairs, that it first, and quite 
suddenly, came into my mind 
that there was something queer 
about that still, old building. 
Although I had never before 
been there except in daylight, 
it did not occur to me then 
that this could be connected 
in any way with the approach 
of night. Beyond the rail on 
which my hand rested, the wall 
rose from the ground to the 
floor above me, unbroken save 
by a small window near the 
top. I looked about for a light 
switch ; but found to my sur- 
prise that the gallery and stairs 
were unlighted. In front of 
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me the narrow staircase that 
led to the top storey turned 
sharply above the second step, 
and disappeared into a tunnel 
of darkness. 

I became more aware than 
ever before of the absolute 
stillness. I had got used to 
the fact that the walls were 
so thick that no sound came 
in from beyond them; and 
that the fresh spring winds 
blowing about the outside world 
were far away and made no 
stir in the motionless atmosphere 
within; but it came to me 
suddenly, standing there in the 
growing darkness, that the house 
was an enclosed place—a sort 
of island in space. At the 
same time I had a conviction 
that the silence was not that 
of an empty house, that I was 
not alone there, and that the 
silence was the dead motionless 
silence of a place where, in 
utter stillness, someone listens 
for something they fear to hear. 

All this came to me in a 
flash, and involuntarily I found 
myself listening, as though to 
hear the sound of some un- 
intended movement. I heard 
nothing — not a sound; and, 
with the idea of shaking off 
an impression which seemed 
then absurd, but still witb 
an unmistakable impression of 
human presence, I turned the 
corner and started down the 
stairs, going slowly on account 
of the darkness and the steep- 
ness of the narrow steps. But, 
going down, I did not lose at 
all the conviction that my move- 
ments had the concentrated 
attention of some human being 
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in the gloom behind me. This 
conviction seemed to grow 
stronger; and when I was but 
two steps from the bottom it 
turned into a sudden, absolute 
certainty that someone was 
leaning over the balustrade of 
the gallery which I had just 
left and was looking down 
on me. 

I know it sounds absurd, 
but I was certain of it then, 
and it never occurred to me 
to doubt it. I stopped, and, 
although it would have needed 
an effort, nearly turned round 
to look. I didn’t turn because 
I knew, standing there with 
the walls rising on each side 
and the air getting cold about 
me, exactly what I would see. 
I knew in that instant that 
an old man leant over the 


rail above me; just as I knew 
that he was enveloped in some 


long shadowy sort of cape; 
just as I knew that his face 
was drawn with hate and fear, - 
and that all he wanted in the 
world was that I should be 
gone. 

I stood there for a moment, 
completely certain of all that, 
and it was the shock of that 
certainty that made me step 
down into the room _ below. 
That was not much help. The 
window now was but a grey 
square; but in the gloom, dis- 
torted faces and twisted land- 
scapes faced me everywhere. 
From their frames, houses leant 
towards me at impossible angles, 
I turned and looked back into 
the staircase; but there was 
nothing there—nothing but 
shadows full of unease. And 
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still I knew that dim figure 
was up there; all his will, 
his fear pressing down, that 
I might quit that dark and 
silent house and leave him in 
darkness and despair. 

I don’t know whether Dun- 
kirk had affected my nerves— 
but I went. I crossed the hall, 
opened the front door, and 
went out, pulling it to behind 
me. It was like stepping back 
into the world. I could hear 
the wind stirring in the tops 
of the trees, human voices and, 
somewhere near, a farm - cart 
rumbling along. Standing there, 
the whole thing seemed to me 
impossible, but it had been too 
vivid and certain to be written 
off as imagination. 

Crossing the road to the 
green I looked back at the 
house. It stood there tall, 
and dim, and grey against the 
dark sky. The queer rounded 
windows up under the eaves 
were black and expressionless. 
Whatever was in there had 
no dealings with the outside 
world. 

I went back to the Mess 
very puzzled; and, after dinner, 
lit my pipe and thought it over. 

We all know, nowadays, that 
telepathy is something more 
than a crank’s hobby, just as 
we know that if we stare hard 
enough at the back of a friend’s 
head in a crowd he is certain 
in the end to turn round and 
look at us. The possibility 
of some sort of unspoken com- 
munication is, I should think, 
certain; but it is a longish 
step from that belief to what 
I had experienced that evening. 
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I did not think any longer that, 
if I had looked up from the 
bottom of the stairs, I should 
have seen anything. There was 
no ghost, gibbering and moan- 
ing in the accepted way; but 
there were less tangible things. 
Human thoughts and fears 
strong enough, like the faint 
waves of wireless in the ether, 
to be picked up by a human 
mind sensitive enough to receive 
them. I had always looked 
on myself as a matter-of-fact 
individual, with both feet firmly 
planted on an earth of accepted 
beliefs; but I wondered now 
if the bombing on the beaches 
and the long-drawn-out strain 
of the embarkation and final 
escape might have made some 
change in my nervous system— 
have made me more highly 
strung and more easily receptive 
of things that would have made 
no impression on the more stolid 
nature of my pre-war mind. 
Possibly the intermittent bomb- 
ing round about us had kept 
me keyed up to that mental 
state in which I could receive 
such impressions. 

Although there might be no 
human body in the house, there 
was something human there ; 
some strong, lingering accumula- 
tion of a man’s thoughts and 
fears; feeding on itself, and 
strong enough to be perceptible 
to me even now. There were 
only two things that I could 
guess about it: first, that its 
strength was based on the idea 
of the house as a refuge against 
something; and second, that 
the fear became strong in the 
hours of darkness, when it was 
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possible to approach the place 
unseen. 

I thought, for a moment, 
that I ought to write to my 
wife telling her not to come— 
but how could I? “ Don’t 
come—our house is haunted.” 
She would think that I had 
gone mad. 

I finally decided that, before 
going to the station next night, 
I would visit the house in the 
dark and find out whether 
things were still the same. I 
did not mind going; for I 
now felt certain that there was 
no purely physical side to it— 
no poltergeist, throwing things 
about, or hurling intruders down- 
stairs. Nothing there but some 
man’s fears, strong enough to 
be felt. If the old house was 


a refuge, it was defending itself 


against intrusion from the world 
outside. 

Having settled that, I went 
to bed. 

I woke early and, having 
dressed, went down into the 
garden to find a fresh breeze 
blowing, and all the promise of 
a perfect day. Across the green 
the old house stood, lit and 
warmed by the morning sun, 
the most friendly and innocent 
of ancients, and I had no 
doubt that the silent rooms 
within the thick, enclosing walls, 
with the sunlight streaming 
through the windows, were quiet 
and at ease. Whether they had 
other moods, tonight would 
confirm. 

I left the Mess after dinner 
that night with half an hour 
to spare before the taxi was 
due to take me to the station. 
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As I crossed the green and let 
myself into the house, I told 
myself to be level-headed and 
not to meet impressions half- 
way. Although dark, it was 
just possible to see, and I did 
not turn the lights on. As I 
passed through the dining-room 
the pictures, their vivid colour 
toned down in the dim light, 
were just visible. The room 
felt normal, but I paid no 
attention to that; for I was, 
without knowing why, con- 
vinced that whatever influence 
haunted the house was confined 
to the two storeys above me. 
And when I opened the door 
at the foot of the stairs I knew 
that this was true. 

Whether I was more receptive 
on this second night I do not 
know; but as I faced the 
stairs I was conscious that, from 
the dark rooms and passages 
above, some power was flowing 
in and coalescing to oppose 
my going up there. In fact 
it was by an effort that I made 
myself climb the stairs and 
go to the bedroom. But it 
was when I turned to go down 
again that it seemed to gather 
strength, so that I would feel 
the will urging me away. I 
had, even more strongly than 
the night before, the sense of 
being watched, the feeling that 
someone was looking down on 
me from above. I turned and 
looked up; but there was 
nothing there. The house was 
as silent as a vault; the cold 
air was as still as the water 
of a mill-dam; but it was a 
stillness that lived. Something 
up there was rigid, holding its 
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breath as it waited to see if 
I would go on down and out 
of the house, or turn and 
come up again. 

I went down, and through 
the hall to the waiting taxi. 
I would have to see that, while 
Mary was there, the lights were 
turned on in good time. 

The train was not unduly 
late and we were back at the 
house by mine o’clock. I went 
in, turned on the lights, and 
went back to pick up my wife’s 
bag and bring her in. Although 
we had had plenty to talk about 
on the way, I had remembered 
to pass on the invitation from 
my ©.0. Exploration of the 
house was therefore postponed 
to the morrow, but I left her 
for a moment taking stock of 
the pictures while I carried her 
suitcase upstairs and turned 
on the light in the bedroom. 
Then she followed me up and, 
while she repaired the ravages 
of a long railway journey, I 
sat on the edge of the bed 
and gave her more of my 
news. I had recently put in 
an application for transfer to 
a specialised job, and though 
I did not expect to hear any- 
thing for a month or two we 
were both interested in where 
a possible move might take me. 

Finally she turned from the 
mirror, saying, “‘ Well! I think 
I’m about ready,” and came 
towards me. I rose from the 
bed, and, as I did so, every 
light in the house went out. 

For a moment I was dumb- 
founded; but, fortunately, I 
remembered at once that the 
prosaic solution of a shilling 
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poked into the meter would 
put things right again. I knew 
that the meter was somewhere 
in the little parlour downstairs, 
but I could not help wishing 
that it had chosen some other 
moment for running short of 
cash. I explained the difficulty 
in a few words and, taking 
Mary’s hand, led her along 
the gallery and down the stairs, 
talking to her all the way; 
for I was much afraid that she 
might become aware of things 
that were only too noticeable 
to me. And all the darkness 
was attentive to our going. 

For her part, she said nothing, 
but clung tightly to my hand 
as I hurried her as quickly 
as possible down the steep 
stairs and through the house. 
I opened the front door, letting 
in the faint starlight, and, leav- 
ing her standing there, turned 
back and dived down the two 
steps into the parlour below, 
where I started a frenzied search 
for the meter. I wanted very 
badly to get the lights going 
again. When I found it, and 
had the money from my pocket 
in my hand, I realised that 
it was too dark to tell one 
coin from another, so I had 
to run back to the front door 
where, by the light of the 
stars, I was able to pick out a 
shilling. As I did so, Mary, 
who had stepped through the 
doorway and was standing out- 
side, spoke to me without turn- 
ing round, “ There is no one 
in the house but us, is there ? 
No batman or anyone, I mean! ”’ 

“No! no!” [replied. “ There’s 
no one here.”’ 
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Running back, I put the shil- 
ling in the meter, and the lights 
came on. It was a relief. 

We had a cheerful hour or so 
over at the Mess, and the night 
was fine and still as we crossed 
the green on our way back. 
We soon went up to bed, and 
I left Mary in the lighted 
bedroom while I went down- 
stairs to turn off the lights. 
When I returned I closed the 
bedroom door with an easy 
mind. Looking back on those 
days, I am often surprised at 
the way in which every im- 
pression my mind received was 
a certainty, allowing of no 
thought or doubt. When I 


shut the door I knew that I 
was shutting out the horrible 
fears and thoughts that haunted 
the darkness beyond it. Whether 


it was because we were there 
together, with all that there 
was between us, I don’t know. 
But I turned out the light, 
feeling that the door was a 
barrier beyond which nothing 
could come—and, in that 
certainty, I turned over and 
went to sleep. 

Next morning, after break- 
fast, Mary came to the door 
with me when I left for the 
orderly room. As we stood 
outside we could see that the 
first real day of summer was 
with us. The sun was already 
warm, shining down on the 
houses about the green and 
dappling with shadows the lawns 
beneath the great trees. Some 
friends of mine in the village 
had promised to call for Mary 
and show her round. She would 
lunch with them, while I had 
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mine at the Mess; but I 
promised to be back in good 
time in the evening so that we 
could have a drink at the 
inn before dining. Fritz had 
kept away all right, and all 
was well. Mary could spend 
the morning pottering about 
with a duster; the doors and 
windows open, and all the 
warmth and glow of a summer 
day pouring in. 

I was busy all afternoon 
with a Summary of Evidence, 
hardly noticing the time; and 
it was with a guilty feeling 
that I noticed twilight coming 
on. Putting the papers away, 
I hurried across the green, 
cursing myself for being so 
late. I found the door open 
and Mary standing outside wait- 
ing for me. 

“ Nice,’ I said, “to find 
the faithful housewife waiting 
to welcome her husband home 
from the war.” 

““T was wondering what was 
keeping you,” she replied, and 
I thought I saw her glance 
back over her shoulder into 
the house. “It was so quiet 
I got tired of waiting and 
came out to see if you were 
coming. I suppose I notice 
it more, coming from a town. 
These old houses are a bit 
eerie, I think.” 

“Oh! well,’ I said, “ we'll 
go in and light up. I can give 
you a hand with dinner. But 
we'll go across to the inn and 
have a drink first.’’ 

We settled down after dinner, 
and I was glad to see that 
Mary seemed to have forgotten 
the loneliness that had brought 
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her out to wait for me. We 
sat in the little parlour and, 
as I looked round, I thought 
that the scarlet piano alone was 
enough to keep her mind from 
everything but the twentieth 
century. The light from the 
hall shone down through the 
archway picking out all the 
bright colouring of the room. 
She talked gaily of her luncheon 
party and the walk through 
the lanes and fields in the 
warm, still sunshine afterwards. 
I leant back beside her on the 
settee, pleasantly tired after a 
busy day and was thinking of 
suggesting bed, when I noticed 
her pause at the end of a 
sentence and glance upward as 
though listening. 

Becoming aware that I had 
turned towards her, she smiled 
as she said, ‘Funny! I thought 
there was someone about.” 

“Not very likely,” I com- 
mented. ‘ Did you hear any- 
thing.”’ 

‘‘ No,” she replied, and then 
again more slowly, “no, I 
don’t think so. These old 
houses creak a bit, I expect. 
Shall we go to bed? Thank 
goodness, we have most of 
tomorrow together.”’ 

We went up, and she only 
made one more remark that 
I remember. It was after I 
had turned the light out. 

“Tt’s awfully quiet here, 
isn’t it?” 

** My dear,’’ I replied, ‘ you 
are in the depths of the country 
now, and the walls of this 
establishment are over three 
feet thick.’ 

‘That sounds,’ 


was her 
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sleepy comment, “a bit like 
being shut up in the bastille.”’ 

It must have been about a 
couple of hours after that when 
I was awakened suddenly by 
the clutch of her hand on my 
arm. I awoke easily in those 
days. 

‘* What is it?’ I asked. 

“T don’t know,’ she said, 
raising herself on her elbow, 
‘something woke me. It felt 
as though someone was shaking 
the bed.” 

The room had two small 
windows: one at the _ back, 
and one at the front overlook- 
ing the green. I had opened 
the latter and drawn back the 
curtain before getting into bed. 

Involuntarily, in the dim light, 
I glanced across at the door; 
and, as I did so, I felt a vibra- 
tion, a shudder run through 
the floor. I knew then what 
it was, though no sign of it 
was visible through the window. 
Jumping out of bed, I drew 
the curtain from the other 
window and pulled it open. 
Through it I could see the 
shifting beams of the search- 
lights and the twinkle of burst- 
ing shells. The mutter of the 
guns came from far off. 

‘It’s all right,” I said, “ it’s 
a raid, but a long way off. 
Somewhere in the West End, 
I should think; and that,’ 
I added, as another tremor ran 
through the room, “was a 
bomb dropping—a big one, too. 
No need to worry, though— 
they won’t come over this 
way.”’ 

I went back to bed. Mary 
reached over and slipped her 
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hand into mine. I don’t know 
when she went to sleep. 

Sunday was a gloriously fine 
day. Mary was to catch a 
train late in the afternoon ; 
but we went for a walk in 
the morning, and spent the 
afternoon lying on a rug in 
the little garden, which sloped 
down behind the house. After 
an early tea she packed and, 
as she finished, the taxi arrived 
to take us to the station. It 
was not till she was in her 
compartment and the train was 
about to start that she said 
her last words : 

“Tt was a lovely holiday— 
though it was so short”; and 
then, as the whistle blew, she 
added, “It is a perfect little 
place, and you were lucky to 
get that funny old house, al- 
though,’’ she said, leaning down 
to kiss me, “ I don’t think that 
I should like to spend a night 
there by myself.’ 

The train moved away. I 
paid off the taxi and walked 
back to the Mess. It seemed 
to me that Mary was getting 
near the secret of the house. 
It was just as well that she 
had stayed no longer. 

For a week or two after 
that it became a routine for 
me to visit the old house every 
day to see that all was well. 
Being there alone I could take 
an interest in the thought that 
at night it had a mysterious 
secret of its own, to which I 
had no clue. But, though I 
did not realise it, two things 
were closing in on it, each 
with its part to play. The 
days grew finer and warmer ; 
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the fields were green with the 
growing crops; the trees, in 
full leaf, threw their shade over 
the warm roofs and the scented 
gardens. In contrast the raids 
became more fierce, the barrage 
heavier; and as the struggle 
intensified, so the little village 
itself was involved. When the 
raids began again it was not 
only over London that the 
skies became a battlefield; the 
attack spread to the aerodromes 
to the east and north of us; 
we had some very riotous nights, 
and heavy bombs fell close to 
the village. Although no house 
suffered a direct hit a lot of 
windows were shattered, and 
the Mess was once or twice 
severely shaken. Our lives were 
divided into day and night. 
By day we went our ways 
in safety, but by night any- 
thing might happen. 

It was in the midst of all 
this that I heard that my 
application for transfer had been 
approved. This meant that in 
a matter of months or even 
weeks I should be leaving for 
the job which ultimately took 
me to the Clyde. I was not 
very sorry: I hate bombing, 
and the place was getting very 
noisy, with the added strain 
of never knowing when it would 
come. 

After a couple of quiet nights 
I tried to settle down one 
evening after dinner to deal 
with some rather important 
letters; but it was no use. 
All the officers in Mess seemed 
to be celebrating the last raid, 
or cheering themselves up for 
the next. Work was impossible 
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and, in the end, as everything 
outside seemed quiet, I picked 
up my papers and slipped over 
to the old house. It stood 
dark and composed, awaiting 
the night. Going in, I spread 
out my papers on the dining- 
room table and set to work. 

I must have sat there under 
the light, completely absorbed, 
for several hours, when suddenly 
something attracted my atten- 
tion and I stopped, pen in 
hand, to listen. It came again 
—the faintest rattling of the 
window. No other sound pene- 
trated the thick walls. Again 
there came a faint thud and a 
trembling flutter of the glass. 

* Another raid,” I thought, 
and walked over to the front 
door, putting out the light as 
I went. As I opened the door 
the silent hall was filled with 
the rumble of the guns. Out- 
side the noise increased as 
batteries nearer to us joined 
in. The beams of searchlights 
were searching and probing all 
over the sky, and, as I watched, 
a group of them swung together 
almost overhead. The gun-fire 
immediately increased, and I 
heard the characteristic beat 
of German bomber engines. A 
bomb exploded not very far 
off, and something heavy fell 
with a crack on the road. 

There was no sense in stand- 
ing there: the house was the 
safest place, and I stepped 
back, closed the door, and went 
back to the dining-room. 

As I walked up and down 
the room I became aware that 
whatever it was that haunted 
the darkness above was filling 
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the whole house tonight. It 
was not only stronger—it was 
different : not only fear—it had 
excitement in it. I opened the 
stair door and looked up. It 
seemed as if the whole atmo- 
sphere up there was thrilling 
and alive with some impulse 
—but, what? A bomb fell 
with an appalling crash quite 
close, and the gun-fire became 
pandemonium, breaking in waves 
of sound even through those 
thick walls. Then I knew— 
knew that the house was not 
only a refuge but a prison, 
as Mary had said. There was 
some link between the surging 
excitement within the place and 
the uproar without. Whatever 
was there was hoping that the 
violence outside might break in 
and set it free. 

That moment was the height 
of the raid. No more bombs 
fell near, the sound of the 
engines died away and, slowly, 
the gun-fire lessened until it 
was only a muttering in the 
distance. The passionate ex- 
citement in the old house died, 
too; the dining-room, where I 
stood, became silent and empty; 
and I could feel the loneliness 
and despair drifting back into 
the dim passages and shadowed 
rooms. The night was. still 
and quiet when I went across 
to bed. 

Again we had a period of 
peace. The orderly routine of 
the Army went on as the 
lovely days followed each other 
one by one. We enjoyed them 
—all the more, I suppose, be- 
cause we never knew what night 
might bring. I hated the bomb- 
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ing-; and not alone because of 
the danger. High summer was 
with us now and it seemed as 
if all the peace and loveliness 
of England had taken refuge 
in those little villages and flamed 
into an unforgettable beauty in 
those days when they were so 
beset. It was then, in those 
alternating spaces of peace and 
calamity, that I chanced on a 
clue to all that had puzzled 
me about the old house. 
Coming into the Mess-room 
at about four o’clock one day 
in search of tea, I found the 
vicar there, taking tea with a 
couple of our officers. He was 
a charming old man and had 
been in charge of that parish 
for years: he was the friend 
of everyone—old or young— 
and knew all their affairs. Local 
history was his hobby, and 


when I came in he was speaking 
of the old Tudor house in which 


we lived. Drinking my tea, 
I listened to stories of the days 
when monks lived there, and 
of the coming and going of 
pilgrims to and from Canterbury. 
Later, it appeared, it had been 
a link in a chain by which, 
during the Civil War, news from 
London had reached the King. 
I heard of royalists and round- 
heads; of risks and alarms 
that had kept men’s hearts 
beating fast long ago, but were 
dim and far off now. 

When he rose to go, apolo- 
gising for what he called the 
garrulity of age, L accompanied 
him down the garden to the 
gate. Standing there, I took 
the opportunity to ask him 
whether, with all his local know- 
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ledge, he knew of any story 
connected with the old house, 
pointing to it as I spoke. 

“Ah! That house,” he said, 
looking across at it; ‘“ very 
old, of course, but of no his- 
torical interest. The house of 
a well-to-do yeoman, I should 
think. But, now you mention 
it, I fancy there is some rather 
vague story about it; but not 
precise or authenticated. I had 
it from one of my parishioners 
who was already old when I 
first came here, and I had 
forgotten it. I think there 
was a belief that some man, 
who had committed in London 
some crime rather horrible in 
its cruelty, fled and took refuge 
there. It must have been a 
very lonely place at that time, 
more than a hundred years 
ago. Whether he owned the 
house, or was taken in and 
hidden there, I do not know. 
It was all so vague that I have 
forgotten it, though it may 
have been a belief better known 
when I first heard it. Now 
I really must be going or I 
shall be late.”’ 

I walked to the corner of 
the garden with him and saw 
him set off down the hill to 
the vicarage. When I came 
back I looked across the way 
with a new interest. His story 
was true—that was the answer; 
and I knew what haunted the 
old house now. 

[It moved in the inescapable 
revolution of that unknown 
wretch’s fears. Just as he had 
felt a glimmer of hope when 
the sleepy quiet of the village 
lay in sight about him; 50 
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it rested all day long, as the 
sunlight lay in a long band 
across the top of the painted 
piano. But when night crept 
about it, filling with shadows 
the small rooms where he had 
lurked, and to whose windows 
he crept shivering, to stare out 
at the black trees, each one of 
which might hide a man; and 
when darkness stole into the 
gallery where, grinning with 
fear and hate, he listened for 
the beat on the door below 
that never came: then the 
house held the fears that had 
outlived him, and they possessed 
the darkness. 

Fantastic as it sounded, I 
believed that it was all linked 
together ; it was the true solu- 
tion. Dead as he was, ages 
ago, and with no record left 
now of where or how, he must 


have gone through a long-drawn- 
out agony of fear and suspense, 


hidden away there. He must, 
I thought, have been there 
alone. Concealed by friends 
or dependants, he would have 
had some sort of companion- 
ship; some link with human 
beings; not abandoned, with 
every man’s hand against him. 
It might have lasted for years 
—never safe; never finally lost. 
No wonder that something of 
him was there still; something 
that had outlasted life; some- 
thing that was safe but im- 
prisoned, its only hope escape. 

That was where the war 
impinged on it—escape. Hate, 
struggle, violence were every- 
where. They enveloped his 
solitude with the very things 
that made him what he was. 
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They made it possible for him 
to escape into something that 
was himself. 

Of one thing I was certain: 
I would not let Mary come 
down here again. It was 
possible to pay too high a 
price for our being together. 
I had a good excuse for keep- 
ing her away. More raids were 
inevitable, and with the danger 
area now so obviously includ- 
ing the village I could not 
count on a visit from her 
fitting into one of the intervals 
between attacks. More than 
that, she was already nervous 
about the house, and the ‘ life’ 
there was getting stronger. 

I have often wished since 
that I had sat down there 
and then and written to her, 
making the raids an excuse 
to keep her away until I had 
been moved to some other place 
myself, but there was so much 
to do that I put it off for a 
day or two. 

Then we had two more raids, 
making sleep and rest a patchy 
business ; and so it came about 
that, instead of a letter from 
me to keep her away, I received 
one from her that settled every- 
thing. It came on a Saturday 
morning. After some home news, 
and a few guesses about my 
future destination, she continued : 
“. . . 80 1 thought that I would 
come down for one more week- 
end at once, as I cannot be 
certain when I shall see you 
again. JI don’t mind saying 
that I rather funk it. When 
you were not there, that old 
house of yours made me nervous. 
Very silly of me—I suppose 
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it’s, just because it is so old. 
I hope the bombers keep away, 
but I felt that I must see you 
again before you leave. I am 
catching an earlier train and 
should be with you by tea- 
time.”’ 

That was that. However little 
T liked it, I couldn’t stop her 
now. Even a telegram would 
be too late. I phoned to the 
station to find out what time 
her train would arrive, and 
ordered a taxi. But, as the day 
went on, I began to be more 
and more worried. To be in 
a raid myself was one thing; 
to have Mary there was the 
devil, and the chance of her 
being bombed in that house 
unthinkable. When I brought 
her back from the station I 


was glad to find her bright 
and showing no sign of worry. 


But I have noticed that women 
who fear mice and spiders are 
very seldom afraid of anything 
else. I was the uneasy one. 
It was a relief to get her away 
for a tramp round the country, 
and to bring her back by way 
of the inn for a drink before 
dinner. I could do with it: 
somewhere, at the back of my 
mind, was a rising fear of 
trouble. I don’t think that I 
was a very intelligent or amus- 
ing companion after dinner; 
and, indeed, as the night went 
on, I thought that Mary seemed 
to be talking with an effort 
to be gay. 
Between nine 
went outside to look at the 
sky. The searchlights were 
all there, the beams swinging 
restlessly about: probing into 


and ten we 
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patches of darkness on the 
clouds; coming together to 
search a suspect area; going 
apart again. Mary was stand- 
ing beside me, looking up, with 
her arm through mine. 

“T hope they don’t come,” 
she said, ‘‘ but there are a lot 
of searchlights.”’ 

“Better go in,” I advised ; 
‘‘safe enough there if they do 
turn up. You shouldn’t have 
come down here just now.” 

I put my arm round her, 
took her in, and closed the 
door. 

** Safe here,’ I said. 

‘The walls are thick enough, 
but it is a queer ghostly old 
place,”’ said Mary. 

“Think of all the scores of 
people who have lived here, 
and probably left a bit of 
themselves about it. Let’s go 
to bed,” I said. “If Fritz 
does come we can be safe 
down here from anything but 
a direct hit, and that isn’t 
likely.”’ 

It seemed the best thing to 
do, but I could not sleep. I 
was kept awake by a certainty 
of impending danger. Once or 
twice I slipped quietly out of 
bed to listen at the window, 
but everything was quiet. Once, 
getting in again, I heard a few 
indistinguishable words from 
Mary in her sleep, sure sign 
that she was dreaming; and 
I couldn’t help wondering what 
was going on in the darkness 
outside the door of our room. 

I do not know what time I 
first caught the distant sound 
of the guns and the vibration 
of falling bombs. Before I had 
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time to make up my mind 
to act, Mary woke in the dark- 
ness, as if straight from a 
dream, and grabbed my hand. 
‘Wake up! wake up!” she 
said, ‘‘ there’s something in the 
room.”’ It would have been 
less of a shock if she had said 
“somebody.” ‘‘ Quick!” she 
begged ; “ take me downstairs. 
This place terrifies me.”’ 

I tumbled out, pulled the 
curtain to, and switched on 
the light. The noise was in- 
creasing and was all about us. 

‘* Scramble into some clothes,”’ 
I said, struggling to get my 
trousers Over my pyjamas. Mary 
was already pulling things on. 
I heard her say, “ Oh, hurry, 
hurry !’’ The thump and crash 


of bombs was increasing and 
It was high time to 


nearer. 
be gone. 

I grabbed her hand and 
rushed her out on to the gallery. 
The place was alive. All the 
fears and strong emotions of 
«a lifetime were packed into 
the shivering darkness. As I 
pulled Mary along I saw her, 
by the light from the room 
behind us, cover her eyes with 
her other hand, as if she were 
terrified of what she might 
see. We stumbled down the 
stairs, and I made for the 
hall, where the thick walls were 
some protection against blast ; 
but Mary pulled me towards 
the door. ‘ Outside, outside ! 
1 must get away from here!” 
she cried out. Even in the 
confusion I realised that she 
was more afraid of what was 
in the house than of what was 
outside. She tore the door 
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open and we ran out into a 
night lit by searchlights and 
furious with gun-fire. A bomb 
fell with a crash some distance 
off. I could hear the planes 
overhead, and a new fury in 
the shell-fire. Mary was still 
pulling my arm. She would 
never go back into the house, 
and instinct told me to get 
away from it. 

“Over to the Mess,” I told 
her. 

We were running across the 
green when the whistle of a 
bomb, growing to a tearing 
scream, made us throw our- 
selves down. I looked back. 

There was a thud of impact 
and the roar of explosion, so 
close together as to be almost 
indistinguishable. A huge splash 
of flame; and, against it, I 
saw the old house, lifting its 
head high into the night of 
terror and destruction. Beneath 
its eaves the arched windows, 
from which the shattered glass 
was falling, were eyes blank 
with horror. In that fraction 
of a second in which I saw it, 
it swayed away from me; and, 
as the darkness rushed back, 
I heard a long sigh in the 
air, and then the rumble and 
thump of disintegration and 
collapse. The beams of a search- 
light swung across the gap in 
the wood: dust and smoke 
rose against it where the old 
house had stood. It had gone. 

The raiders passed on and 
nothing more fell near us. The 
Mess was turning out when 
we reached there, and took us 
in. No one asked us how 
we chanced to have got out of 
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the house before it collapsed, 
and I did not tell them. 

With help from ladies near- 
by, Mary managed to make 
herself presentable enough to 
travel home later in the day. 
She made no reference to the 
house at all. 

My own posting came through 
soon afterwards, and I left. 
I only went back there once, 
about a year later, just before 
I went to Scotland and met 
you. It was summer again. 
There were no troops in the 
village then, and it was very 
quiet. I climbed the heap of 
rubble; all that was left of 
that tall, narrow, old house. 
The explosion had thrown earth 
among the heaped up stones, 
and flowers were growing there. 
A cool, clean breath of air was 
blowing over it. 

Whatever had been there was 
gone. Whether it had been 
imprisoned in that house, held 
there simply by the sanity and 
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peace of the surrounding country- 
side, I don’t know. What else? 
For, only when the fury of war 
made the outside world so full 
of hate and destruction that 
the tension within and without 
was equal, would the barriers 
be broken, to let the prisoner 
there escape into that tumult 
of screaming wings and roaring 
chaos. No, I don’t know, and 
I don’t suppose I ever shall. 


Standish finished speaking and 
was silent. I looked across in 
the oncoming night and saw 
Vesuvius, a black mass against 
the eastern sky, hiding within 
it the fury of its molten heart. 
From its crest a thin trail of 
smoke rose straight into the 
air until, catching the land- 
breeze blowing from the cool- 
ing earth, it curled over and 
drifted across the bay, past 
the dim shape of Capri, and 
lost itself in the wide space 
of empty sea. 





ANGELS! 
BY BARNEY 


PETER finished his story, and 
in an absent-minded manner 
knocked out the pipe that he 
had forgotten to fill, Then, 
realising what he was doing, 
he chuckled and said: “ You 
see!” 

I have known Peter for many 
years ; we were both born in a 
suburb of the city of Buenos 
Aires, and I know better than 
anyone that he tends to be 
vague. We were at school to- 


gether in England, and I re- 
member that our housemaster, 
a forthright gentleman, used to 
say to Peter, “ Ye’re a vagrant 
sort of a boy, sir, ye’re moony ! ”’ 


But there is one thing Peter is 
never vague about, and that is 
his love of mountains, and he 
is a frequent visitor to my 
mountain home near the little 
hamlet of San Martin de los 
Andes. 

We had been out for a long 
day’s ski-ing on the high slopes 
of Mount Chapelco, the highest 
peak in the locality. Back at 
home, feeling tired but quietly 
peaceful as we sipped our rum 
toddies, watching the snow fall- 
ing thickly and silently outside, 
we had talked about the exciting 
events of the day. It had been 
one full of hard exercise and 
movement, and an odd thing 
had happened too. I had been 
ski-ing some way behind Peter, 
when I saw him suddenly throw 
himself down on the snow, send- 
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OR OTHERWISE ? 
DICKINSON. 


ing up a shower of sparkling 
crystals as he did so. Hurrying 
up, fearing that he had hurt 
himself, I had found him sitting 
cheerfully. 
‘* What’s wrong ? ’’ I asked. 
‘‘ Nothing,’ he said, and 
pointed in front; “it’s just 
that there’s a nasty crevasse 
hidden there.’ I could see 
nothing, but very cautiously I 
probed with my ski-stick. At 
the third thrust it sank up to 
the hilt and failed to touch 
bottom; there was no doubt 
about it, and the crevasse must 
have been a big one, yet it was 
so well covered that I would 
never have thought it there. 
“How on earth did you 
guess!’’ I exclaimed, mystified. 
‘“T don’t know,” said Peter; 
‘a sort of sixth sense, I suppose.” 
And now, indulging in that 
never-failing source of pleasure 
to the mountainecr, a discussion 
of the day in retrospect, we 
came again to this question of 
the so-called sixth sense. Peter 
spoke: ‘“ You know, Dickie,”’ 
he said, ‘* presentiment of danger 
is a queer thing really. They 
say mountaineers have it to a 
greater degree than most people, 
but I wonder. Many creatures 
have it. I know that I am 
always astonished by the way 
duck sometimes begin their 
evasive action when it’s impos- 
sible for them to have seen 
the gun in his hide. And what 
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about a horse’s incredible instinct 
in the dark—his unmistakable 
warning of danger. And dogs! 
Think of the way dogs in R.A.F. 
squadrons knew their masters 
were over the aerodromes long 
before the planes had landed. 
We put it down to sympathetic 
minds and wireless waves, or 
something of the kind. But we 
don’t know a thing about it 
really. What do you say?” 

“Tf we knew all about this 
sixth sense, I suppose we’d be 
in our seventh heaven,” I said 
somewhat facetiously. 

Peter chuckled. ‘ You’re an 
amusing fellow,” he said gener- 
ously, ‘“‘at times. Seriously, 
this subject intrigues me. 


Before I was shot down over the 
Black Forest that time, I had a 
strong premonition that some- 
thing would happen ; 


so that 
without knowing we were being 
attacked, I reacted instinctively 
and forced her into a dive before 
hearing my rear-gunner’s urgent, 
‘“ Weave, skipper, WEAVE!” A 
split second later we were hit, 
but the tracers missed me, 
smashing the perspex roof. As 
you know, three of the crew 
were killed. The rest baled out 
while I tried to keep the wreck 
from falling out of the sky. I 
never expected to live; yet a 
sudden impelling force, a will to 
live—call it what you like— 
took hold of me. It was as 
though something had caught 
me by the scruff of the neck and 
hurled me out; for before I really 
knew what had happened I was 
in mid-air. The parachute 
opened in an almost miraculous 
way, then I struck the tree that 
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broke my fall and, I suppose, 
saved my life.” 

** Yes,”’ I said feelingly, “ you 
were lucky all right !”’ 

“You know the rest of the 
story,” said Peter; “how I 
walked through the Black Forest 
for ten days before being cap- 
tured ; but what I never told 
you before is what went on in 
my mind during that tiresome 
experience. There were times 
when I’d have given my soul to 
be able to surrender to the near- 
est German. But my companion 
kept my spirit up, urging me to 
do all I could—and more.”’ 

“But I thought you were 
alone !’’ I exclaimed in surprise. 

‘“* Oh yes, I was alone all right. 
Not a doubt about it. But I 
had a companion just the same.” 

I looked at my friend rather 
sharply then. ‘ What on earth 
do you mean ? ” I said. 

Peter gazed into the fire, and 
when he continued it was as 
though he were talking more to 
himself than to me. “It was 
strange,” he said; ‘“ perhaps it 
was a result of my being dazed 
and shaken—perhaps not; but 
as I tramped through that well- 
named Black Forest night after 
night, I was certain that some- 
one walked with me and at the 
same pace. Hallucination? I 
don’t think so. Every now and 
then I’d stop and listen. Nota 
sound ; only the little rustlings 
of the leaves in the trees, and the 
occasional hoot of an owl. I 
looked all round me—and be- 
hind ; but I wasn’t like the man 
in Poe’s poem, for I didn’t feel 
at all afraid. When I’d satisfied 
myself there was no one there, 
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I’d begin my weary tramping 
again; and then I swear I’d 
hear the other’s footsteps on the 
stony path in time with my own. 
There was nothing supernatural 
about it—I can’t say why, but 
it was different. Every morning 
when it was nearly dawn, and 
when I realised that I’d been 
walking and climbing in that 
grim forest for perhaps seven or 
eight hours without resting, I 
would collapse into some thick 
undergrowth and say aloud, 
‘ That’s all for tonight ; let’s get 
some sleep now,’ as though it 
were the most natural thing to 
do. I swear again that then I’d 
hear a gentle sigh, and a quiet 
movement as though someone 
was lying among the leaves; 
perhaps it was just a sudden 
breeze—perhaps not. I know I 


was in a highly nervous state at 
the time, and possibly because of 
that my mind may have been 


slightly out of focus. It all 
seems a long time ago now, and 
I can’t be sure. But...” His 
voice tailed off, and once again 
there was deep quiet in the log- 
built room, and a deeper quiet 
in the mountains outside nest- 
ling under their mantle of new 
snow. 

I watched Peter’s face; he 
was lost in a world of his own. 
Presently, becoming aware of 
my scrutiny, he rubbed his 
cheek and said, ‘‘ Do you believe 
in guardian angels ? ”’ 

Guardian angels! I thought ; 
what now? Well—did I? I 
searched my soul. Perhaps I 
did. ‘* Perhaps I do,’ I said, 
“but it depends on how true 
you are to yourself, I think.” 
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Peter said nothing. Time 
seemed to stand still. The 
cuckoo-clock on the wall went 
“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” and my 
friend chuckled. 

“ Amusing little clock,” I said, 
isn’t it?” 

“Clock,” he 
clock ? ” 

‘‘The cuckoo-clock, of course.”’ 

‘‘PDidn’t hear it,” he said ; 
“T was thinking of something 
quite different. Did you know 
guardian angels had a sense of 
humour ? ” 

‘““My dear chap,” I replied, 
‘* what on earth are you talking 
about ? ” 

‘* Ah, well,’”’ he said, ‘ that’s 
another story, and it happened 
on the Copéhue volcano. I 
didn’t tell you before; I don’t 
quite know why.” 


said, ‘ what 


Peter’s wanderings in the 
Black Forest probably caused 
the acute sciatica from which he 
suffered later. It was most pain- 
ful, and it persisted—sometimes 
better, sometimes worse — all 
through his P.O.W. days and 
until he returned to live again 
in the Southern Andes. 

In Buenos Aires he went to 
see a doctor—a fashionable 
physician of the time, and one 
whom everybody described as 
‘‘an absolute wizard.” He 
examined Peter very carefully 
and said: ‘Chronic appendi- 
citis. You'll have to have it 
out, my dear fellow.’’ Well, it 
cost Peter most of his war 
gratuity to have it out; but 
out it came notwithstanding. 

After spending some time in a 
sanatorium, which he enjoyed in 
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maby ways—he was a favourite 
with the nurses—he returned 
to his home in the Andes. I 
had visited him there myself. 
** Are you better ? ” I asked. 

“Don’t seem to be,” he re- 
plied morosely, “‘ instead of just 
sciatica I now have a terrible 
pain in my side.” 

“* Adhesions,” I said know- 
ledgeably ; “‘ they soon pass.” 

But pass they did not. Peter 
got worse, and pains started 
creeping up his back and round 
his ribs. He had asked my 
advice. What should he do? 
I said: “ Do P.T. Get all those 
muscles moving.” 

When Peter was in the R.A.F. 
he was one of those who would 
go to any lengths to avoid P.T. 
Now he started doing it con- 
scientiously every morning. He 
would do sundry physical jerks, 
and finish up with a two-mile 
run, which he performed like a 
circus horse—round in a circle— 
there being only a very small 
area near his log- house flat 
enough to run on. One of his 
most strenuous exercises was 
that in which you lie on the 
flat of your back and revolve 
your legs, holding them just off 
the ground. 

Despite everything, however, 
the pains would not disappear. 
Finally, Peter visited the old 
German doctor in our village, 
who is a veteran of the Cor- 
dillera and has cured almost 
everything from delirium 
tremens to phlebitis. He is an 
old-fashioned, somewhat  taci- 
turn gentleman and seldom says 
much ; he just grunts and sniffs, 
and wipes his spectacles. ‘ Go 
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to Copéhue,” he said to my 
friend. ‘Sulphur! Wonderful 
stuff !’’ and sniffed even more 
vigorously than usual. 

““Copahue!”’ exclaimed Peter. 
““T’ve heard of it. What does 
the name mean exactly ? ” 

“My wife,” said the old 
doctor, “‘is an authority on 
Araucanian etymology. She 
says it signifies the Bad Smell ” : 
and the sound that followed 
this, probably one of the longest 
speeches that he had ever 
uttered, was more of a snort 
than a sniff, and it is a moot 
point whether it was caused by 
thoughts of the sulphur or of 
the frau. 

Copahue is a volcano on the 
border of Argentine and Chile, 
and it is some ten thousand feet 
high. It is semi-active, and at 
its foot there are magnificent 
thermal springs and lagoons of 
sulphurous water. It is supposed 
to be one of the best places in 
the world for curing rheumatic 
complaints, and the Argentine 
authorities have established a 
spa there. 

‘You know, Dickie, I think 
the old doc.’s got something 
there,’ Peter had said, “ it’s 
probably the very place for me ; 
I’m a believer in the ailments of 
Nature being cured by Nature.” 
So without more ado he prepared 
to go. 

I warned him. “ It’s late in 
the season,’’ I said, “and the 
weather is very unpredictable 
in Copdhue after the end of 
March. You might get stuck 
there. They say it snows a hell 
of a lot once it starts.” 

“T’ll take my skis,” Peter 
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replied, ‘‘ and anyway I’ve heard 
that there’s good ski-ing on the 
permanent snow of the volcano. 
If the baths don’t get rid of 
my pains, perhaps the ski-ing 
will!” 

“Well, don’t say I didn’t 
warn you,” I answered. “I 
was told that two gendarmes 
were lost in a blizzard on the 
voleano last year, and were 
never seen again.” 


In the early hours of the 
following morning Peter left his 
home. He had to drive 170 
miles in a north-easterly direc- 
tion and 90 miles due west 
before arriving at Copdhue. 
Soon he was travelling through 
the arid desert country that lies 
to the east of the Cordillera. 
There was plenty of dust; but 
Peter does not dislike this desert, 


he says that there is much beauty 
in it, and it is true that the vast 
canyons and escarpments have 


a nobility of their own. He 
stayed the night at a place 
called Zapala, the main rail- 
head town in this district, and 
next morning he turned the nose 
of his jeep westward for Copéa- 
hue. The road was good, and 
he made fair progress. He 
passed through hilly country 
where there were signs of recent 
oil-boring, and some time later 
found himself entering true Cor- 
dillera country again, with higher 
ranges on either side of the road, 
and thicker forests round about. 
Here the Andean araucaria, 
that monkey-puzzle tree, stood 
starkly and uniquely eccentric. 
As the road pushed farther west 
it gradually climbed more and 
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more steeply, and after a while 
it was evident that it had 
reached an uncommonly high 
point; for Peter noticed that 
the air had that unmistakable 
vigorous quality and tang of the 
heights. In fact he had reached 
the seven-thousand-foot level, 
where the road flattens out on 
a lofty table-land. Here he had 
his first close view of Copahue 
volcano. It was an impressive 
sight, glistening whitely, and 
partly covered by woolly cumu- 
lus clouds. There was a great 
deal of snow on it. 

Peter is one of those people 
who love voleanoes; he likes 
climbing them and taking their 
temperatures, and the lure of 
their mysterious craters is as 
irresistible to him as was the 
song of the sirens to poor 
Ulysses ; but unlike that gentle- 
man, Peter had no crew to 
dissuade him. No sooner, there- 
fore, did he get his first glimpse 
of Copdhue, than he vowed to 
climb it at the first opportunity. 

Half an hour later he was 
descending into the great bowl 
at the foot of the voleano where 
the spa has taken root. His 
nostrils were at once assailed by 
a most unpleasant smell —a 
mixture of drains and rotten 
eggs. It is caused by the fumes 
from the boiling sulphur, of 
course, and these are most bene- 
ficial; but it takes time to 
become reconciled to it, and one 
smells to high heaven for a long 
time after the joys of Copahue 
have been forgotten. 

The spa consists of a National 
Park administration building, 
a small sanatorium, a Gendarm- 
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eria outpost, several general 
stores, and last but by no means 
least, three hotels of varying 
disagreeableness of aspect. As 
Peter wound his way down the 
hill, he did not feel particularly 
elated at the thought of staying 
in one of those woebegone build- 
ings ; they were grouped closely 
round the sulphurous lagoons 
which steamed and boiled, and 
the cloud of heavy evil-smelling 
vapour lay over everything like 
the manifestation of some 
ancient and wicked curse. The 
great snow slopes of the voleano 
on the south side towered omin- 
ously and, all round, dark escarp- 
ments, and crags with permanent 
snow clinging to them, pierced 
the yellow mist like ghostly 
castles in the more unattractive 
parts of Dante’s Inferno. And 
like a devilish orchestral aceom- 


paniment to the unveiling of 


this scene, Peter could hear 
the broiling and bubbling, the 
wreathing and writhing in the 
bowels of this dyspeptic semi- 
active voleano. 

“It was an eerie sort of place,”’ 
he told me, “‘ and it made me 
shudder. It was like the mating 
of the Infernal Regions of the 
ancients with the Tibetans’ cold 
hell, and I felt that anything 
could happen there. I don’t 
know whether it was the sug- 
gestion of something unearthly 
about the craggy scenery, or the 
fumes, or what, but right from 
the start I couldn’t rid myself 
of a sensation of unreality that 
persisted all through my stay.’’ 
This, no doubt, accounts for some 
of the stranger aspects of Peter’s 
story. 
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There was one hotel built in 
the traditional Spanish-Argen- 
tine style that supposes all 
climates to be hot even at an 
altitude of over seven thousand 
feet in the Southern Andes, but 
it did not look too bad, and 
Peter drove towards it. On 
closer inspection it proved to 
be superior to the others. 

The proprietress came out to 
welcome Peter, and when he 
told her that her hotel was far 
better-looking than any of the 
others, she beamed with pleasure 
and took him to a specially good 
room. While doing so she never 
stopped talking animatedly. She 
told my friend that her name 
was Chiquita Dupuy, a French- 
Basque name, and that her old 
father, Estéban Dupuy, had first 
come to Copahue when it was 
only known to the Araucanian 
Indians. He suffered from scia- 
tica, she said, and his Indian 
friends told him about the 
wonderful curative properties of 
the sulphur streams at the foot 
of the voleano. It was a secret 
among them, but as he was well 
liked by them they let him into 
the secret. The thermal springs 
cured his sciatica, so, not un- 
naturally, he fell in love with 
the place and wished to settle 
there. He built the hotel and, 
after a very shaky start, it had 
eventually prospered. 

“ He was a good man,” sighed 
Chiquita sadly, “and he de- 
served it. His last words before 
he passed from this life, Seftor, 
were spoken to me—to his little 
Chiquita.’”’ She paused, and 
Peter, who is something of a 
classical scholar, glanced at her 
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ample frame and 
** * Cogito, ergo sum.’ 
therefore I am.” 

Presently the lady continued, 
her voice hushed: ‘ My father 
extracted a promise from me, 
Senor, before he joined the 
saints. ‘Copahue must pro- 
gress,’ he said, ‘for many 
sufferers like myself will find 
health, and therefore happiness, 
here. Promise me to keep on 
the hotel, little one; you will 
not regret it.2 And as you see, 
Senor, I have complied with his 
last wish—though with much 
sacrifice to myself, for Copahue 
is a lonely place.” 

Peter cleared his throat; he 
realised that this must be a 
rehearsed piece, destined to set 
off a fire of congratulatory rhet- 
oric from individuals far more 
prolix than he. The lady de- 
served praise, there was no 
doubt about it; but cudgel his 
brains as he did for some suit- 
able words of approbation, all 
he was eventually able to say 
was: “I suppose by now you 
must have got used to the 
smell.”’ 

She did not seem to be unduly 
put out, but no doubt Peter was 
classed there and then as just 
a dumb ‘ gringo’ like most of 
the breed. Without more ado 
she led him through the hotel to 
see the bathing-huts. As they 
passed through the large cold 
dining-room, Peter saw the in- 
mates for the first time. They 
were the lame and the halt of all 
ages, and most of them seemed 
to be in deep conversation as 
though deciding the fate of the 
world ; but chancing to catch a 


thought, 
I think, 
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word here and there, Peter soon 
realised that they were merely 
discussing their various ailments. 
The sentences, “It hurts me 
here,” “It hurts me _ there,” 
resounded all over the room, 
and Peter, poor chap, felt some- 
what depressed. 

Presently a waiter joined 
them. He was an Italian immi- 
grant with a long lugubrious 
face, and he wore a tight, very 
short, and very shiny black 
jacket, with a long white apron 
right down to his toes; it was 
a ludicrous outfit for such a 
place. Apparently taking it for 


granted that Peter spoke fluent 
Italian, he immediately burst 
into voluble speech, gesticulating 
freely and waving his napkin all 
over the place. As far as my 
friend could gather, 


he was 
comparing Copahue with the 
Val Malenco, much to the detri- 
ment of the former. Soon the 
trio arrived at the bathing-huts, 
when the waiter, suddenly cut- 
ting short his verbal spate, burst 
into hilarious laughter. His was 
no ordinary laugh; it was born 
in his belly, and rushed up to 
his neck through his shaking 
thorax, to explode in a series 
of wheezy splutterings from his 
Roman nose. It was caused by 
the appearance of the bathing- 
attendant, who had just come 
out of one of the huts. He was 
a wizened little man with a face 
like a very old apple, and an 
impish, almost Fescennine grin, 
and he was wearing nothing but 
a close-fitting pair of bumble- 
bee bathing-pants and a dirty 
grey deer-stalking hat. He 
turned out to be a Spaniard from 
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Galicia, and spoke very quickly 
in that lisping way they have, 
punctuating his remarks with 
sharp slaps on his spindly thighs. 
He showed remarkable agility, 
no doubt the result of many 
baths, and jumping about like 
a dancing dervish ushered them 
into the first of the bathing-huts. 

Peter was astonished to see 
how rustic these were; they 
were constructed of adobe bricks 
and thatched with grass, while 
the actual baths were made of 
wood and let into the ground like 
those of the Romans, though 
this was the only similarity they 
bore. There were two baths in 
each hut, side by side, and Peter, 
glancing somewhat apprehen- 
sively at these, wondered 


whether he was to experience 
some mixed bathing “a deuz,”’ 


and hoped not, for he had 
forgotten to bring any sort of 
bathing-suit. He inquired im- 
mediately, and Chiquita soon 
reassured him, while the Italian 
waiter with almost inspired 
wit announced: ‘ ‘ Solamente i 
promessi sposi.’ Only the be- 
trothed.”’ Catching the twinkle 
in Chiquita’s mild brown eyes, 
Peter again thought that any- 
thing might happen in this 
strangest of strange places. 
The baths were filled with a 
horrible mud - coloured liquid 
which bubbled viscously ;_ this 
was the sulphur water, and it 
seeped into the baths from 
below, filling them to the brim. 
There were pipes laid on for 
cold water, tapped from sur- 
rounding patches of eternal 
snow, and it could be turned off 
and on at will, for it was certainly 
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unwise to enter a bath without 
cooling it first. Chiquita ex- 
plained all this to Peter in 
detail; she told him that in 
the early hours of the morning, 
when the first batch of bathers 
were still half asleep, many of 
them would forget to turn on 
the cold water. The ensu- 
ing yelpings and scufflings from 
the huts, she said, sounded like 
a press of sealded cats gone 
berserk. 

Finally, with almost regal 
dignity, the stout hostess handed 
Peter over to the tender mercies 
of the attendant. The bath-man 
lost no time; a patient is a 
patient, as the ‘ patrona’ was 
always telling him, and had to 
be attended to at once. He 
grinned at Peter and rapped 
out, *“* Your bath-time is before 
dawn and at dusk. What’s 
wrong with you—what’s wrong, 
eh?” 

‘* Rheumatic pains,’ replied 
Peter shortly. 

“So!” cried the little man, 
and once again slapped his long- 
suffering thighs with apparent 
glee, “and a young man too. 
Fear not, we shall soon have 
you right—eh ? ” 

* T hope so,”’ said Peter rather 
stifiy. But the good humour 
of this pixie-like little man was 
infectious, and he found himself 
grinning too. 

“Soon you will be better,’’ 
went on the attendant, “ but 
first you will get much worse. 
Ha! Ha! Much worse. It 
happens to all. Never mind, it 
will pass.” 

“Get worse!” exclaimed 
Peter; ‘“ how much worse ? ”’ 
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“Oh! much, much worse. 
It’s the sulphur, you know; it 
works into the body, and the 
muscles ache.” 

‘* What fun,” said poor Peter 
grimly. 

“And another thing. Do not 
stay in the baths for more than 
fifteen minutes. Sulphur is 
funny stuff, you know. Ha! 
Ha! You may be overcome. 
Now, if you bathe in the crater 
of the volcano itself, stay near 
the edge. If you venture near 
the middle, you may never 
come back; never come back !”’ 
and the little man accentuated 
his last words by thumping the 
mud wall of the hut with his 
fist. 


Peter sighed. ‘ From the 


cave of Scylla to a whelming of 
Charybdis in fact,’’ he exclaimed. 


Bumble-bee took off his deer- 
stalker and scratched his hairless 
head; ‘ You said something, 
Sefior ?”’ he said. 

“Let it pass,’ replied my 
friend, and chuckled ; the little 
man’s good humour was certainly 
infectious. 

‘‘ There is another thing too,”’ 
said the attendant, ‘‘ you must 
go to the Hog’s Wallow; it is 
the best lagoon here. But be 
careful where you sit when you 
go there, else you may get burnt 
behind!” and he roared with 
laughter. Then, after he had re- 
covered some composure, he went 
on to tell Peter that it was neces- 
sary to have a_ blood-pressure 
test in the sanatorium; for if 
there was any indication of high 
blood-pressure, the baths might 
overcome him. ‘Once there 
was a Senor who kept fainting 
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in his bath,’”’ he told my friend, 
‘“‘and I had to keep dragging 
him out. One morning when I 
was taking him across to the 
bathing-hut, he fell down dead! 
It was bad for business, Sefor, 
very bad for business.” 

“It must have been,” said 
Peter, and thought, “ there is 
no doubt about it; I’m in the 
Infernal Regions, and our friend 
here is none other than the 
venal Charon.” 

The next thing to do was to 
have a blood-pressure test, so 
Peter strolled over to the sana- 
torium, a clean and _ well- 
appointed place. He sat in the 
waiting-room for a_ while, 
wondering who would do the 
testing, when suddenly a vision 
in nurse’s uniform appeared. 
To say that she was beautiful 
would be a woeful understate- 
ment. She was perfect: face, 
figure, and carriage, all perfect. 
Every step she gave made 
Peter’s heart leap—or was it 
the altitude? Whatever it was, 
when she asked him to lie on 
the couch, he nearly fell off his 
chair. ‘* This is mere routine,” 
she said, and her voice was like 
the silvery pealing of church 
bells in a hillside village far, far 
away. “ You don’t look as 
though you suffered from blood- 
pressure—much.”’ 

Peter says that he is convinced 
that at that moment his blood 
had passed boiling - point, but 
he managed to blurt out, ‘‘ So 
you are the nurse.” She was 
wrapping the sphygmomano- 
meter round his arm as he spoke, 
and she raised a pair of eyes as 
blue as the sea that she had 
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probably never seen, looked deep 
into his and said huskily, “ Yes, 
I am.” 

Peter had an almost uncon- 
trollable desire then to stroke 
her glossy black hair as she bent 
over the apparatus ; but—vwell, 
a few months before he had 
become engaged to a girl in 
Scotland, and so he restrained 
himself, for he is a faithful sort 
of person. He concentrated 
tensely on the mercury in the 
tube, which appeared to be 
reaching astronomical heights. 
“Is it normal?’ he inquired of 
the vision. 

‘* No,’ she replied, 
three points above. Do not 
worry; it happens to all men 
who come here.”” And with the 
sweetest of smiles she added, 
‘They say it is the altitude.” 

Peter walked out of the sana- 
torium in a daze. “ [I’m not in 
the Infernal Regions any longer 
now,” he thought, giving rein 
to his habit of allegorising; ‘‘ I’m 
Ulysses, and she is none other 
than Circe.’”?’ Then he heard her 
eall. He went back. 

“You have forgotten your 
hat,’’ she said, handing it to 
him, and veiling her lovely eyes 
with equally lovely lashes, 
added, “you are English, of 
course.”’ 

** Well,” said Peter, guardedly 
twirling his Bomber Command 
moustache, “‘I’m a native of 
the country. I was born here, 
but I am of British descent.” 

‘“*T understand,” she said, 
and looking away for a moment 
she smoothed back a stray lock 
of her lustrous hair with a 
graceful movement and added, 


“it is 
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‘‘ you are like me. My grand- 
father was a Welshman.”’ 


Peter enjoyed his early morn- 
ing baths. As he lay in the 
water watching it bubble, con- 
scious that it was gradually 
getting hotter, he would think 
about his flight through the 
Black Forest all those years 
ago, of his strange experience 
then, and he would wonder 
what bewitching effect the 
sulphur had that he should 
remember every detail so clearly 
now, when he had believed that 
he had forgotten it all. 

He bathed in the Hog’s 
Wallow too. This lagoon is very 
aptly named; for it is in fact 
a mud wallow, and the idea is 
to let the mud stay on you until 
it dries off by itself; it is said 
to contain radio-active proper- 
ties. Peter went often, and was 
much amused by the place. 
Many tourists go there, and 
since it is difficult at one time 
or another to miss sitting on 
one of the many small fumaroles 
that come through the mud 
bottom, it is a common sight to 
see a female form covered in 
mud suddenly leap up, looking 
for all the world like some dark 
Aphrodite emerging from a very 
murky deep. 

But the diabolical attendant 
had been right ; all this bathing 
made Peter ache more than ever 
before. To forget about it he 
took his skis and climbed up 
to the permanent snow on 
the volcano, and he enjoyed 
some fine runs. One especially 
beautiful day he decided that the 
time had come to climb right up 
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to the crater; he knew that 
there was an easy way on the 
east face where the tourists 
went up on mules, but he pro- 
posed to go as far as possible on 
the north face. He would then 
have a magnificent run down 
over the best kind of granular 
snow. 

The climbing was steep but 
easy enough, and Peter made 
good though slow progress. 
Half-way to the top he decided 
that it was no longer practicable 
to continue on skis; for the slope 
had steepened considerably, and 
there were patches of ice to 
negotiate. Moreover, he was 
beginning to feel the effects of 
the baths, and was certainly not 
at his best. He took off his 
skis, and planting them firmly in 
the snow, continued up slowly. 


After a time, and with many 
halts, he at length reached the 


lip of the crater. It was a grand 
sight, and the view from that 
lofty place was magnificent. 
Villarica, the active Chilean 
volcano, seemed to be only a 
stone’s- throw away; it was 
smoking quietly, squat and 
ugly, like a fat Turkish pasha 
with his hookah. 

The crater of Copahue itself 
was small and deep-set, and the 
sulphur water in it of a most 
brilliant jade colour. On the 
east side a narrow cleft through 
the encircling crags made access 
to the water easy, and it was 
only at this point that any 
bathing could be done in the 
extremely concentrated water of 
the crater. Peter traversed a 
little way along the rim, then, 
climbing down some _ yellow 
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lacunose rocks and lava, and 
sliding down a small snow- 
chute, he reached the cleft. 
Once there, he sat on a rock and 
marvelled at the forces of nature 
that had caused this colossal 
upheaval from the bowels of 
mother earth. 

He sat there for some minutes, 
when suddenly he was startled 
to hear a call from behind him. 
He turned quickly, and there, 
coming up the last stretch of 
path leading to the cleft, was 
Circe, the glamorous nurse. She 
sat down beside him, and he 
noticed that she showed no 
sign of fatigue, though the path 
on the eastern face winds steeply. 
“You are not tired,’ he said, 
““T suppose you come up here 
often ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “I 
love climbing. I think I must 
be a mountaineer at heart.” 

Peter had seen a good deal of 
her lately, and they were fast 
becoming friendly. It was not 
surprising ; for she really was 
an almost incredibly attractive 
person, and Scotland is a long 
way away from  Copahue. 
‘*Why not come down the north 
face with me?” he suggested ; 
“it is much more like real 
mountaineering than walking 
along that mule-path.”’ 

“Why, yes, I should like to 
do that,’’ she answered, and in 
a little while they started ; 
first kicking steps up the snow- 
chute, then scrambling over the 
yellow rocks and lava, until 
they had picked up Peter’s 
ascending tracks. He followed 
them down, glissading slowly, 
for he imagined the girl would 
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have no idea how to glissade. 
He was mistaken; she did it 
well, and they swept down in 
great curves and soon arrived at 
the place where Peter had left 
his skis on the ascent. They 
halted, and as there was a con- 
venient rock nearby, they sat 
down and rested. The exercise 
had done Peter good ; the view 
was wonderful, and he felt ex- 
hilarated and happy. Glancing 
at his beautiful companion, he 
saw with pleasure that she too 
was radiant, with a little secret 
smile playing about her sweetly 
shaped lips. What was it about 
this girl, he thought, that gave 
an impression of strangeness ? 
What quality that communi- 
cated a sense of mystery ? 

As he gazed at her, pondering 
these things, she suddenly 


turned her head—abruptly and 


unex pectedly—and 
compelling eyes looked deep 
into his. It was a beautiful 
evening ; it was a magical vol- 
cano, and a spell had been cast. 
Peter is a faithful type, and he 
loved his Scottish sweetheart 
truly; but... 

Well—his potential fall from 
grace was arrested by an even 
more spectacular fall from the 
sky. He was brought sharply 
back to earth by an astonish- 
ing whistling sound above, and 
glancing up in some alarm, he 
was amazed to see two condors 
falling through the sky, locked 
together in what appeared to 
be mortal combat. When only 
fifty feet above the snow slopes, 
and with astounding clumsiness, 
they broke free; then gliding 
majestically away they gained 


her lovely 
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height, only to rush at each 
other again and dive earthwards 
clamped in their fearful embrace, 
making a sound like a stricken 
aircraft. Peter had never seen 
such a sight, and he watched, 
fascinated ; but the girl shud- 
dered and stood up. “ How 
cruel they are,” she _ said; 
‘* come, let us go,’ and suiting 
action to her words set off 
down. Peter, with one last 
upward glance at the eagles, 
did the same. 

Somehow the spell was broken. 

It was dusk by the time they 
got back to the sanatorium. 
The girl held out her hand. 
‘“‘ Thank you,” she said, “ for a 
lovely day.” 

* You made it so,”’ said Peter 
seriously. She smiled, then, 
with a whimsical note in her 
voice, added, “I am going away 
on leave early tomorrow morn- 
ing—for some time. Perhaps I 
shall not be seeing you again.” 

It was Peter’s turn to smile. 
“You never know,’ he said, 
“‘ you never can guess.”’ 

But he never did see or hear 
of her again. 

When he entered the hotel 
bar Chiquita gave him a 
knowing look. ‘ Aha!” she 
said, “ gallivanting—eh?”’ But 
Peter ignored her in what he 
imagined to be a_ dignified 
manner, and asked for a glass of 
sulphur water. It was a non- 
alcoholic bar. After he had 
taken a few sips of this, wishing 
it was a pink gin, he remembered 
the condors. He was curious 
about these great eagles, and 
told Chiquita about the terrible 
fight he had witnessed. ‘“ It 
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was to the death,” he said some- 
what dramatically. 

Chiquita gave him an amused 
look this time, and chuckled. 
“But, Sefor,” she exclaimed, 
“they were not fighting. They 
were mating ! ”’ 

“What!” cried the incredu- 
lous Peter, “in mid-air, and 
at this time of the year!” 

** Senor,” the good lady re- 
plied, “it is well known that 
the air hereabouts is impreg- 
nated with sulphur. It affects 
the amatory instincts at any 
time of the year.”” And with a 
slight swagger of her ample hips, 
she turned away, leaving poor 
Peter dumbfounded. 

To this day he does not know 
whether his leg was being pulled 
or not. 

The weather broke, and for a 
week it snowed without stopping. 
This did not prevent anyone 
from going to the baths, how- 
ever, for indeed they were the 
only warm place in the entire 
establishment. Peter went round 
in a daze. At dawn, when he 
had his first bath of the day, 
he could think of nothing but 
the beautiful nurse who had 
gone away, and he could not 
make up his mind whether he 
had fallen in love with her or 
not. In the evening, when he 
took the last bath, his con- 
science would prick him badly, 
and he would remember the girl 
in far-away Scotland who trusted 
him. How difficult life had be- 
come! But Peter, as we know, 
is a faithful person. He decided 
to write to his fianeée. 

‘* Darling,’ he wrote, “ much 
as I am enjoying myself at this 
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extraordinary spa, I do wish 
you were here too. Do come 
out sooner than you had in- 
tended. I’m sure it would be 
better. You know this must 
be one of the most bewitch- 
ing places on earth. There is 
sulphur everywhere, and it has 
amazing properties. We bathe 
in it, breathe it, and even drink 
it. Some people succumb to it 
and drown in the lagoons—or 
so I’m told; others do un- 
accountable things. But the 
fates are being kind to me, and 
I have come to no very grave 
harm so far... .’’ He stopped 
writing and sat chewing his 
pen for some time. He must 
add something more; he must 
warn her that sulphur and 
absence together do nothing to 
make the heart grow fonder. 
Yet he would rather die than 
hurt her in any way, for Jean 
was the best friend that he had 
ever known; she was an angel. 
Why of course, he thought, that 
was it. Life suddenly ceased to 
appear so difficult; he chuckled, 
and putting pen to paper again, 
wrote a postscript— 

““P.S.—Even here there 
angels.”’ 

He posted the letter by Air 
Mail, and Jean received it ten 
days later. This seemed miracu- 
lous to her; she had been walk- 
ing on the hills near her Deeside 
home when it arrived, and 
Copahue sounded like another 
world. But her blue eyes 
sparkled and shone as she read 
it. Now Jean is one of those 
people who love sending tele- 
grams; she will send a telegram 
on the slightest provocation. 


are 
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And one to the Argentine! She 
ran to the village post office and 
arrived looking, no doubt, very 
happy and pretty. Even the 
habitually grumpy postmaster 
must have felt elated. When 
he saw the telegram, however, 
his beetling brows shot up: 
“Tis a verra strange telegram,”’ 
he said dourly, “ verra strrange.”’ 
But, of course, he sent it. 
Meanwhile, back in remote 
Copahue, Peter had decided to 
climb the voleano once again ; 
this time to bathe in the crater 
at the top. Two of the gen- 
darmes from the Gendarmeria 
outpost were going to accom- 
pany him: the Chief and the 
second-in-command. Peter did 
not like the look of the weather 
much, but they set out, very 
early. It seemed to be un- 


healthily warm and sultry, even 


after the recent snow-storm ; 
but since there was nothing 
complicated about the ascent, 
especially by the ordinary route 
they proposed taking, he said 
nothing to his companions. 
They started off at a terrific 
pace. The chief gendarme took 
the lead, with the second-in- 
command following closely at 
his heels like a faithful spaniel. 
Peter had never seen anybody 
climb a mountain at the speed 
of those two policemen. He 
could not keep up with them, 
and he is a good mountaineer. 
At intervals they would stop on 
a ridge far ahead, and he would 
see them mopping their stream- 
ing brows; but when they 
caught sight of Peter advancing 
they would immediately leap up 
and start their uphill scampering 
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again. Eventually Peter reached 
the crater a good forty minutes 
behind them. As he came up 
the chief gendarme remarked : 
“You see, Sefor, we too are 
good Andinists.”’ All Peter 
could do was to gaze at him and 
pant, but he noticed that now 
the second-in-command looked 
more like a spaniel that had 
got mixed up in a greyhound 
race. 

“You went much too fast,’’ 
he said, when he had recovered 
his breath; ‘* were this volcano 
only another three hundred 
metres higher, you would have 
been exhausted at the top. The 
first rule of the good mountaineer 
is to keep plenty of energy in 
reserve.”’ They both looked a 
little chastened at this, but the 
Chief was quick with an aston- 
ishing answer. “Ah, well, 
Setior,”’ he said, “J am ace- 
customed to my legs working 
fast. My favourite sport is 
bicycle-racing.”” The second-in- 
command took it upon himself, 
then, to be most violently and 
desperately sick. 

Peter said no more. They 
undressed and entered the green 
water of the crater. It was 
delightfully warm, the naturally 
hot water cooled by melting 
snow and ice. Peter found it 
most enjoyable, and a strangely 
exciting experience. The gen- 
darmes, however, had soon had 
enough. They got out and 
dressed quickly. While Peter 
still lingered, lying on his back 
and letting the hot water lap 
over him, lazily contemplating 
the wonder of this bath at ten 
thousand feet above the sea, 
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they told him that they would 
have to get back. So off they 
went, and the last he saw 
of them they were running 
madly. 

Peter was enjoying himself 
immensely. But he has a habit 
of going to sleep in bis bath ; 
he did so now. Some time later 
he woke with a start. The sun- 
shine had disappeared. A bitter 
wind was blowing, and dark 
cumulus clouds were bearing 
down op the volcano at an 
alarming rate. He dressed 
hurriedly, but before he had 
finished the storm broke and it 
began to snow. Then the wind 
increased in the way that is so 
common in the Southern Andes, 
with no warning, and my friend 
realised he was in for a blizzard. 
He hurried down the path on 


the east face, but by this time 
it was hidden by new snow, and 


he lost it. He kept on downhill 
steadily ; it was difficult to see 
where he was going, for the snow 
beat into his eyes and blinded 
him. Before long he knew 
he was hopelessly lost, but he 
kept on downwards, ploughing 
through snow-drifts and sinking 
to his knees at every other step. 
The baths had weakened him 
more than he had realised, and 
he was soon exhausted. The 
outing, which had started in 
such a blithe way, was becoming 
a nightmare. 

Time means nothing on such 
occasions ; one can go through 
an experience like this and feel 
that one has been fighting cruel 
blizzard and fatigue for a life- 
time, whereas in fact only a few 
hours have passed. Darkness 
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fell and Peter was still struggling 
with the elemental fury of that 
blizzard. 

Now, for the second time in 
his life, he had the strange 
sensation that he was not alone; 
that someone else was with him, 
a few paces behind and to the 
right of him, and he felt com- 
forted. He knew that he must 
find some sort of shelter, and 
here again he was lucky; for 
he suddenly caught sight of a 
rock looming through the flying 
snow like the bow of a ship in 
an Antarctic gale. There was a 
small shallow cave at its base, 
and Peter crawled into this, 
blocking the entrance with loose 
boulders. Here he rested. It 
was bitterly cold, and he lay in 
that peculiar comatose state, so 
familiar to mountaineers, when 
you do not know whether you 
have slept fitfully or have been 
awake all along. Presently he 
began to experience an almost 
uncontrollable desire to leave 
the shelter and go out again. 
‘‘ It was sheer foolishness to do 
that,’ he said, “ but it could 
not be denied.” It was as 
though a voice were urging him 
to get up and go out. He did 
so. The wind had dropped 
slightly, and at that moment the 
heavens cleared, so that he could 
see the stars shining brightly. 
Peter is a keen astronomer, and 
it took him only a second to 
distinguish Saturn in the sky 
almost directly in front of him, 
and Castor and Pollux away to 
the left. It was at once clear 
what had happened. He was on 
the north face of the volcano, 
having traversed left-handedly 
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all the way from the east face 
during the storm. No wonder 
he was exhausted! He went 
into his cave again, and this 
time slept soundly. 

Next morning it was snowing 
hard again. Peter took his bear- 
ings from the indications he had 
seen in the night, and set off. 
Before long he began to realise 
that he had no strength left ; 
the snow was soft, and he sank 
to his thighs at every step. 
“My God,” he thought, “I 
won’t make it without skis.” 
A moment later, as though in 
answer, he spotted a pair of skis 
sticking up in the snow some 
way to his left. It seemed in- 
credible! How did they get 
there! He did not bother to 
solve the riddle ; he tried them 
on, and they fitted perfectly. 
This was luck; now he would 


have no difficulty in reaching 
safety, and for the first time he 
began to believe that he was 


going to succeed; but he was 
completely exhausted when he 
eventually reached the spa. 
There was a tremendous furore 
going on there; search-parties 
had been out looking for him, 
they said, but without finding 
a trace. They had given him 
up. Chiquita, the bath-man, 
the waiter, the gendarmes, all 
wanted to know how he had 
managed to get back alone. 
‘‘ These skis are responsible,” 
said Peter; “ without them I 
should never have done it.” 
And as they gazed blankly at 
the skis, he added, ‘“* One of the 
search - party must have left 
them there, I suppose.” But 
the chief gendarme looked 
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aghast. ‘‘ Impossible, Semor,”’ 
he said, “no one was on the 
north face. And see! They are 
your own!” 

““My own!” cried Peter, and 
stared at them dumbfounded. 
Of course they looked exactly 
like any other pair of skis, and 
that, in a country where they 
are manufactured as alike as 
matches in a box, was not sur- 
prising. But now he noticed his 
initials clearly branded on the 
wood behind the bindings. They 
were his all right. “ But it is 
not possible,” he cried, “I 
never left them there! ”’ 

‘Ah, Seftor,’ said the gen- 
darme philosophically, ‘‘ perhaps 
you forgot. Perhaps you left 
them that day you came down 
the north face with the setorita 
—eh?’’ and Peter, tired though 
he was, blushed under his tan. 

That was the end of it; my 
friend had had enough of Copa- 
hue. He left next morning, and 
as his jeep climbed out of the 
sulphur-laden bowl he experi- 
enced an enormous sense of 
relief. He looked back once and 
saw the great volcano revealed 
in all her glory, with the snow 
glowing coldly on her flanks, 
and with yellow marks of the 
spewed-up sulphur fumes disfig- 
uring the purity of her summit, 
and he shuddered ; she had so 
nearly made him a victim! 

What of the skis? Well, as 
Peter said: “I have always 
been an absent-minded chap. 
I take a spanner to the wood- 
shed and an axe to the garage, 
and I often put tooth-paste on 
my shaving-brush. But... 
well—I don’t quite know; and 
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Jean’s telegram made me think 
a bit too.” 

Ah, yes, Jean’s telegram. 
“What was Jean’s telegram?”’ 
I asked. 

He grinned. ‘‘ Of course she 
sent it in English,” he said. 
‘ At first I thought it was an 
acrostic or something. People 
at home are always ingenuous 
enough to believe that foreigners 
in far countries will take trouble 
to decipher the English language 
properly. But I haven’t quite 
forgotten my Morse, so eventu- 
ally I got it right. Here it is,”’ 
and taking a page out of his 
notebook he wrote on it in 
large capital letters— 


ANGELS EXCLAMATION MARK 
GUARDIAN OR OTHERWISE QUES- 
TION MARK. 


That is the story. Peter and 
Jean were married six months 
sooner than they had intended. 
It was a fashionable wedding in 
the Anglican pro-cathedral in 
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Buenos Aires. The church had 
been beautifully decorated with 
sweet-smelling flowers, so that 
many of the guests were puzzled 
by a strong smell of sulphur 
that seemed to emanate from 
the last pew on the right-hand 
side of the aisle. It was occupied 
by three strange-looking persons: 
one was a lady of generous build 
dressed in a flowing alpaca 
gown; the second a wizened, 
bald-headed little man wearing 
a yellow suit with a double pin- 
stripe, and the third had such a 
very old-fashioned suit of tails, 
that he looked exactly like a 
waiter. The guests noticed that 
despite the solemnity of the 
occasion, these oddities grinned 
and pointed, nudging one 


another, while the sulphurous 
odour hung like a pall all round 


them. 

The ushers agreed later that 
there was only one word for 
that trio—namely, Satanic. 

But they and the sulphur had 
cured Peter. 





COMMENT. 


THE Coronation imposed a not 
unwelcome lull on the political 
scene. The Prime Minister had 
disarmed a growing impatience 
with the international situation 
by announcing his impending 
meeting at Bermuda with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the French 
Prime Minister, whoever this at 
the moment might be; and 
having discussed Rating with- 
out acrimony and with only one 
division, the House rose for the 
Whitsun Recess. No doubt, on 
its return, this mild mood will 
pass. Now that the captains 
and the kings have departed 
and the Queen has been crowned, 
the Truce of God is over 
and the last weeks before the 
blessed relief of August will 
see some hard blows given and 
taken. 

Meanwhile, few can fail to 
have been struck by the en- 
hanced prestige of the Prime 
Minister. Not very long ago 
many Members—and they were 
not only Socialists—were re- 
marking with varying degrees 
of regret on the way in which 
he was showing his years, on 
his increasing deafness, on his 
slowness of movement, and so 
on. They recalled the last 
unhappy ministry of Gladstone 
and the trouble his colleagues 
had to persuade him tactfully 
that the time to retire had 
come ; and they asked if history 
would repeat itself. 

But all talk of this kind 
was silenced by the resilience 


and vigour shown by the lion 
whose skin these people were 
attempting to divide. The fresh 
burdens seemed to act like a 
tonic on the Prime Minister, and 
when Mr Eden’s unfortunate 
iliness supervened, Sir Winston 
decided to take over the Foreign 
Office without hesitation. That, 
in itself, is a full-time job for 
any Minister: Salisbury, when 
he was a younger man, and 
times were less strenuous, found 
the combination of the two 
offices too much for him. But 
Sir Winston appeared to flourish, 
and by all the evidence the 
international situation has not 
noticeably deteriorated. 

All this added to the poig- 
nancy of the announcement from 
Downing Street that the Prime 
Minister had been ordered a 
month’s complete rest. Expres- 
sions of regret and sympathy, 
not merely from this country 
and the Commonwealth, were 
genuine and immediate, for Sir 
Winston’s health is a matter 
of concern for the world. The 
postponement of the Bermuda 
Conference has indeed seemed 
less momentous than the cause 
of the postponement. 


When many of the minor 
captains and kings had gone, the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
stayed on in London for a short 
time to have their Conference. 
In due course an expurgated 
result of their deliberations was 
allowed to reach the general 
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public. It can now be admitted 
that the results of the earlier 
Conference, a few months ago, 
have been rather disappointing. 
Nothing very much happened. 
The economic programme then 
drawn up remains an imposing 
blue-print. Convertibility is still 
a pious aspiration. For all this, 
a certain misjudgment of poli- 
tical possibilities in the United 
States is mainly responsible. 
The truth is that after a change- 
over of Presidents and a new 
Congress, time is needed to 
settle down. A new President 
is not like a new Prime Minister, 
who can set to work at once to 
carry out his declared policy. 
President Eisenhower, with a 
Cabinet of largely untried men, 
has to establish his relations 
with a largely uncertain Congress 
and, as Mr Eden and Mr Butler 
discovered during their winter 
visit to Washington, the process 
cannot be hustled. Something 
has already been done and 
more is on the way, but some 
of the major problems will not 
be seriously approached (from 
a Congressional point of view 
at any rate) until towards the 
close of the year. The danger 
is that if the management of 
them is put off much longer, 
they will be caught up in the 
Congressional Elections of 1954 
and become Party issues. 

Most of this was doubtless 
reported to the Commonwealth 
Premiers when they met. But 
they have had other and more 
domestic topics to discuss too. 
It is very unlikely that the 
prickly business of Kashmir 
figured on the agenda; but 
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there is no doubt that Mr 
Nehru and Mr Mohammed Ali, 
the new Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, took advantage of 
a fortuitous meeting on neutral 
ground to discuss some of their 
differences. 

Dr Malan, fresh from his 
electoral victory, may have 
brought over a bomb in his 
bag, but was wise enough to 
keep it there. The Coronation 
hardly seemed the appropriate 
moment for a proposal that 
the Union of South Africa should 
follow the example of India 
and become a Republic, but 
some of Dr Malan’s followers 
had been hoping he would 
broach the subject. Certainly 
his broadcast on landing, when 
he rebuked the people of this 
country for ignorant meddling 
and warned them against trying 
to create a second Northern 
Ireland out of Natal, was an 
unpropitious opening to his visit. 
Having said so much, Dr Malan 
said no more publicly on the 
subject. He has, however, let 
it be known that he has no 
intention of forcing the issue 
and that a Republic is still 
several years distant. If so, 
it will not come in his time 
cr in that of his most likely 
successor, Mr Havenga; but 
after they have both disappeared 
from the scene, others, wilder 
and less wise, may take the 
step which would fatally divide 
the white people of the Union. 

On the other hand, Pakistan 
looks like treading the Indian 
road fairly soon, but Mr Mo- 
hammed Ali is unlikely to take 
any action until the opinions 
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of his people have been more 
definitely expressed. 

Finally—and as a _ pleasing 
contrast to these rather dis- 
agreeable and untimely possi- 
bilities—the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand is believed to 
have pressed the claim of his 
country to a seat on the Security 
Council. On this issue he should 
surely have been accorded the 
support of most, if not all, of 
his colleagues. 

One result of the Conference 
was correctly forecast. When 
the Prime Minister goes to 
Bermuda he will carry with 
him the nearest approach to 
a mandate that can be ob- 
tained in our loose confederacy. 
He will go there knowing the 
minds of his colleagues and 
fresh from contact with them. 


Therefore, in speaking to the 
President of the United States, 
he will in effect be able to speak, 
albeit unofficially, for more than 


Britain. Official communiqués 
are necessarily platitudinous. 
They emphasise agreements and 
often ignore differences. It had 
been apprehended that Korea 
possibly and Egypt probably 
would disclose diverging opinions 
between the Asian and the other 
countries; but these divergen- 
cies, if they existed, did not 
appear in the communiqué. The 
unity was impressive, and al- 
though by its structure the 
Commonwealth can never speak 
with a single voice, with the 
Coronation so recent a memory, 
no discord marred the harmony 
of the chorus. 


At the end of May a further 
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complication appeared over 
Korea. The delegates at Pan- 
munjom were still arguing over 
the terms of an exchange of 
prisoners as a possible prelimi- 
nary to an armistice, when 
the aged President of South 
Korea, Dr Syngman Rhee, sud- 
denly intervened. Possibly he 
felt that he had been in- 
sufficiently consulted in the 
negotiations. Possibly he is 
expressing his genuine feelings 
when he states his belief that 
with a good push the Chinese 
can be thrown across the Yalu 
River, that the talk of an 
armistice is a trick, and that 
a truce would not last for 
twenty days. Possibly he really 
believes that South Korea could, 
if necessary, fight on alone, and 
that it would do so rather than 
agree to a partition of the 
country. What at seventy-eight 
he may not realise is that if he 
were to discard his Allies and 
go on with the war by himself, 
the battle would not be between 
South and North Korea, but 
between South Korea and China. 
He might beat the North 
Koreans, but could he beat the 
Chinese, especially if he were 
no longer receiving American 
equipment ? 

But Dr Syngman Rhee is a 
very obstinate man. He has 
got it into his head that the 
United Nations, under the bale- 
ful influence of Britain, are 
going to “sell him down the 
river”; and no amount of 
persuasion has yet availed to 
move him. His Prime Minister 
has gone so far as to say that 
if an agreement is reached at 
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Panmunjom, and troops of the 
nations selected to supervise 
the repatriation of prisoners of 
war attempt to land, they will 
be forcibly resisted.! 

Dr Syngman Rhee was, of 
course, anticipating events. An 
armistice was not then in im- 
mediate prospect. Even the 
talks about repatriation were 
still stumbling over the question 
of what authority should have 
the last word in deciding who 
should or should not go home ; 
and while repatriation was the 
chief obstacle to an armistice, 
when this trouble had been sur- 
mounted, other obstacles might 
appear. 

Dr Syngman Rhee had one 
very strong card in his hand. 
The Americans had turned the 
South Korean Army into an 
effective fighting force. While 
it operates under the command 
of General Mark Clark, it owes 
its ultimate obedience to its 
own President, and, although 
the troops are said to be restive 
over the venality of the régime, 
they retain a certain veneration 
for the old man. If he were 
to order them out of the line, 
being soldiers they would prob- 
ably obey, leaving an inadequate 
army, mostly American, to 
defend the part of the front 
line—indeed about two-thirds 
of it—which the Koreans are 
now holding. In the light of 
this implied threat, Mr Dulles’s 
policy of the gradual “ disen- 
gagement”’ of American troops, 
leaving the South Korean divi- 
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sions to maintain the fight, 
ceases to appear practicable. 
The truth is that Dr Syngman 
Rhee must know, in his heart, 
that he cannot manage with- 
out American aid, and the 
Americans know very well that 
they cannot go on fighting in 
Korea without the Koreans. A 
settlement had somehow to be 
found, but this was not easy 
when one of the parties to it 
is rising eighty and extremely 
stubborn. President Eisenhower, 
meanwhile, had an extra em- 
barrassment of his own in that 
many Americans were agreeing 
with Dr Syngman Rhee. They, 
too, believe that until China 
has been decisively beaten and 
driven out of Korea, no lasting 
peace is possible. But an opera- 
tion on this scale would mean 


a major war, the cost of which, 
in the view of American military 


experts, would be something 
like 350,000 casualties. 

This, therefore, is the posi- 
tion. Among most of the 
peoples of the United Nations 
the hope is that an armistice 
will now be agreed and that the 
fighting will cease. Dr Syngman 
Rhee, on the other hand, has 
done his best to sabotage the 
truce talks, even at a late 
hour, hoping that rather than 
accept a stalemate the United 
Nations would adopt his policy 
and launch an offensive in a 
large way. Whether the devil 
or the baker would win the tug- 
of-war was quite uncertain ; and 
in this atmosphere of doubt 


f,), The Prime Minister has since denied that he used the words in the form and sense 


reported, 
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the Chinese launched vigorous 
attacks on the positions of the 
United Nations. This may seem 
to have done less for any military 
advantage which might accrue 
than in an attempt to improve 
the line they would be holding 
if an armistice were to be 
signed. If the Chinese are 
serious in wishing to call off 
the war, the additional slaughter 
is as senseless as it is callous. 
Dr Syngman Rhee, not to be 
outdone by anybody in creat- 
ing awkward situations, there- 
upon released 26,000 North 
Korean prisoners, thus antici- 
pating the final decisions at 
Panmunjom. At the moment 
of writing the consequences of 
this sweeping action are in- 
calculable, for peace—and for 
Dr Syngman Rhee. 


Old Cordell Hull, 
tinguished and sharp - tengued 


the dis- 


American Secretary of State 
through the years of war, used 
to say ruefully, “A lie can 
get half-way round the world 
while the truth is putting his 
breeches on.’’ What he would 
have said about a_half-truth 
is not recorded; but we all 
know that very often this does 
far more damage to Anglo- 
American friendship than does 
the outright lie. A lie is soon 
recognised and, in spite of its 
start, can in the end be over- 
taken and scotched; but the 
half-lie may linger on for months 
and years, eluding pursuit and 
baffling its pursuers. 

A recent example is the affair 
of the Chief Joseph Dam. On 
the surface this appeared a 
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most unpromising first-fruit of 
the new Administration. Ameri- 
can after American had been 
assuring us that if we would 
give value at the right price, 
the American market was ours. 
Then along came the specifica- 
tions for the Chief Joseph Dam, 
with a gigantic order in the 
offing. Our big electrical com- 
panies got to work and, when 
the tenders were opened, the 
figure submitted by the English 
Electric was easily the lowest. 
It beat not only the United 
States, but the world. Yet 
the next news was that no 
award was to be given, but 
that new tenders would be 
called for. Great was the out- 
ery in this country. What, 
men asked, had become of all 
those fair speeches assuring the 
British exporter of a fair field 
and no favour? How was 
that familiar chasm, the dollar 
gap, ever to be closed if British 
orders were to be excluded 
even when the British price was 
favourable? Had the Americans 
not yet learned that the greatest 
creditor nation in the world 
must discover how to import, 
if she wanted still to export— 
that is to say, to deal by trade 
and not by gifts? 

Very little attempt was made 
by the Americans to publicise 
the facts, which even now have 
hardly penetrated public opinion 
here. Yet they put a rather 
different complexion on the whole 
business. The story as given 
was broadly correct, but certain 
qualifying circumstances had 
been omitted. The award, for 
example, was public—that is, the 
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figures were announced before 
any of the details had been 
examined. What the Americans 
now say with some force is that 
the specifications sent out were 
not specific enough. They did 
not show in sufficient detail ex- 
actly what was required. When 
the usual thorough examination 
had been carried out, the Ameri- 
can engineers discovered (80 
they asserted) that the English 
Electric tender allowed for a 
much lower percentage of copper 
and steel than was offered by 
the more expensive firms in the 
United States. The Americans 
did not go so far as to say that 
in their view the British equip- 
ment would not stand up to the 
strain, but they did suggest 
that it would not be as strong, 
or perhaps as durable, as the 
American; and that anyhow 


the comparison was unfair, as it 
related to two different qualities 
of work. The fault, the engineers 
admitted, lay with themselves 


and not with the English 
Electric, who, on the specifica- 
tions supplied, had made a per- 
fectly good offer. But they 
maintained that in the ceir- 
cumstances new tenders were 
necessary. When these came 
in, the English Electric were 
given an order for ten trans- 
formers, while Westinghouse 
Electric, the big American firm, 
is to supply four generators. 
The transformers are admittedly 
rather less than half the loaf, 
but as on the. new tenders 
Westinghouse quoted a slightly 
lower price, the upshot seems 
fairly equitable. At least it is 
an improvement on no bread. 
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What originally happened was 
in fact quite normal. A big 
engineering firm calls for tenders 
and usually, but by no means 
always, accepts the lowest price 
sent in. At the same time, it 
always reserves its decision, as 
the question of quality may very 
well arise. The point is well 
understood, and as a rule no 
hard words are spoken if in 
the end the verdict does not 
go to the lowest bidder. But 
the Chief Joseph Dam is so 
important, the figures involved 
are so large, and opinion on 
both sides of the Atlantic is 
so sensitive at present, that the 
affair stirred up much more 
fuss than would have happened 
at another time and in other 
circumstances. Over here, the 
half-lie had got all round the 
country while the truth was 
still slumbering peacefully in his 
Transatlantic bed. 


The recent epidemic of bomb 
explosions at Buenos Aires was 
very puzzling. Outwardly the 
country had been fairly quiet, 
notwithstanding a growing res- 
tiveness at the economic restric- 
tions and at the evidence of 
worse possibly to come. Then 
the bombs began to go off 
and everyone wondered what 
had happened. No very serious 
damage was done and not many 
people were hurt, but explosions 
in the streets and halls of the 
capital are undeniably disquiet- 
ing. Were the responsible parties 
the Communists or the Con- 
servatives or some new organisa- 
tion? Was the opposition to 
President Péron, which had iong 
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existed in a rather depressed 
state of mind, taking heart at 
last and going into action? 
And why was it all so futile and 
comparatively innocuous ? 

The police of Buenos Aires, 
at any rate, were left in no 
doubt what they should do. 
The bombs were the work of 
the opposition, and without 
attempting to discriminate be- 
tween the Right and the Left, 
they swiftly rounded up every 
leader on whom they could lay 
their hands and clapped him 
into prison. Simultaneously, 
action was taken against the 
American news agencies, on the 
grounds that they had been 
disseminating ‘ false ’’ informa- 
tion about the economic situa- 
tion and thereby discouraging 
Argentina’s neighbours from sign- 
ing treaties with her. 

It was all very mystifying. 
Perhaps the Government is right 
and the opposition, or some 
section of it, was preparing to 
stage a South American revolu- 
tion of the approved sort, of 
which the bombs were to be 
the precursors. If so, President 
Péron’s prompt counter-offensive 
was well justified. But people 
should not be accused of harbour- 
ing entirely baseless suspicions 
if another possible solution occurs 
to them. They may recall that 
very soon after Hitler became 
Chancellor the Reichstag build- 
ings were burnt down. The 
Jews and the Communists were 
at once denounced as the guilty 
parties and evidence of a kind 
was discovered that supported 
the charge. The affair was 
most convenient for Hitler; for 
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it enabled him, in the quickest 
and easiest way, to get rid of 
most of the opposition in the 
Reichstag, to start operations 
against the Jews, and to tighten 
the grip of the police upon the 
community. Nor is there any 
doubt today that the burning 
was the work of the Nazis 
themselves, and in particular 
of Marshal Goring. 

Without suggesting any close 
analogy, it is surely permissible 
to point out that the bombs in 
Buenos Aires exploded at a very 
convenient moment for President 
Péron. He has immobilised 
many of his most dangerous 
critics; he has got rid of a 
number of newspaper men who 
had been sending abroad tire- 
some reports about his régime ; 
and he has distracted his own 
people from the parlous economic 
plight of their country. 

The opposition, though now 
almost leaderless, will no doubt 
continue to be critical, the 
economic situation does not look 
like getting any better, and the 
confidence of Argentina’s neigh- 
bours is still shaken. But at 
least President Péron has gained 
a little more time, and that, to 
a dictator who knows how to 
use it, is an advantage almost 
beyond price. 


Karly on Coronation Day— 


and on no other—came the 
news that Everest had been 
conquered. Hillary, a New 
Zealander, and Tensing, one of 
those tough and _ invaluable 
Sherpas who have become an 
inseparable part of any expedi- 
tion to Mount Everest, had 
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reached the top, and two men 
stood at last where no man, 
so far as is known, has ever 
stood before. 

After the hopes and doubts, 
the first encouraging reports and 
the later disappointments, the 
thing has been done, and there 
it was, a Coronation gift for 
Her Majesty, and a message to 
all the world that strength and 
courage lived on in the British 
stock. The cynic or, as Burke 
would say, “ A sort of people 
who think that nothing exists 
but what is base and material,” 
may ask to what purpose were 
all the labour, the sacrifices 
and the frustrations of years, 
the fruitless efforts of one ex- 
pedition after another, which 
came back with their purpose 
unfulfilled. The forebears of 
such carpers may have asked 
the same question when Drake 
sailed round the world, when 
Cook made his voyages, when 
Scott, afew days after Amundsen, 
reached the South Pole. The list 
might be lengthened, but we 
know the answer: the new 
Elizabethans gave it at the end 
of May. 

All the more tedious and 
discordant is the reaction of 
certain people in India, who 
begrudge the British even a 
share of the honour. As Tensing 
is technically an Indian citizen, 
the suggestion has been made 
that he was the first man on the 
top, actually pulling Hillary up 
after him; and that if the New 
Zealander is to be knighted, 


1 * Exploration Faweett.’ 
‘Safety Last.’ 
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By Colonel P. H. Fawcett. 
By Colonel W. I. Stirling, D.S.O., M.C. 
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the Sherpa, who is really a 
Nepalese, should have more than 
just a medal. In fact, when the 
summit was reached, Hillary 
was leading on the rope, but 
besides being false, the sugges- 
tion is both mean and irrelevant. 
The glory lies with the whole 
party—not merely with the for- 
tunate pair, but with those who 
planned and made the prepara- 
tions and established the nine 
camps. Without these men the 
ascent would not have been 
possible; and they themselves 
no doubt would modestly wish 
to share their laurels with those 
others of many nations, whose 
cumulative experience was so 
helpful to the last British ex- 
pedition. To take any other 
point of view is about as 
reasonable as to credit a cricket 
match to the batsman who has 
made the winning hit. Any- 
one who entertains such an 
opinion can never have climbed 
a mountain higher than his own 
dunghill. 


Old gentlemen who are pessi- 
mistically persuaded that the 
spirit of true adventure died 
when the twentieth century was 
born, having pondered over the 
inspiring news of Everest, might 
go on to read two books by 


two colonels which appeared 
in the spring. Both Colonel 
Faweett and Colonel Stirling, 
much as they differ in their 
characters and careers, were 
authentic adventurers. Each 
risked death a hundred times 


(Hutchinson.) 
(Hollis & Carter.) 
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and neither would ever have 
been content with the kind of 
romance that “ brings up the 
9.15.” 

Fawcett was an extraordinary 
man. He went first to South 
America as an Army officer, 
seconded for the work of 
delimiting a debatable frontier 
between Bolivia, Brazil and 
Peru. He faced and survived 
constant peril and almost in- 
credible hardship in the most 
uncomfortable country in the 
world. He spent months, and 
later years, in a land of cannibals, 
poisoned arrows, snakes of over- 
powering size and venom, deadly 
fish that turn an unwary bather 
into a skeleton in a few seconds, 
man-eating spiders, and loath- 
some diseases. All this is related 
with a simplicity, almost a 
matter-of-factness, more effec- 
tive than the finest writing. 
As one of his companions ob- 
served at the end of a journey, 
‘‘Tt’s hell all right, but one kind 
of likes it.’ Fawcett knew it 
was hell, and loved it. He re- 
turned to South America again 
and again, separated himself for 
vears from a family of which he 
was fond, and spent most of his 
money. 

He could not keep away, 
because something besides ad- 
venture called him back. Gradu- 
ally he came to the conviction 
of a great pre-Incan race which 
had once dominated South 
America and had been nearly 
destroyed in some fearful natural 
catastrophe. Some traces of 
these people, he believed, still 
remained in the unexplored and 
almost impenetrable hinterland 
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of Brazil. There was the story 
of one Raposo, a Portugese, who 
in 1754, while searching for the 
lost mines of Muribera, stumbled 
upon a large, uninhabited city. 
There were tales, fairly well 
authenticated, of white Indians 
who had been seen. There was 
the old legend of Atlantis, the 
lost continent. Picking up little 
bits of evidence on his travels, 
Fawcett was persuaded that 
somewhere in the vast interior 
of Brazil a city, perhaps still 
inhabited, would be found. He 
never came back to claim that 
he had found it. In 1924, 
accompanied by his elder son 
and another young man, he 
made his last attempt. He 


was then fifty-seven, no longer 
so able as of old to endure the 
cruel hardships of the Brazilian 


forests. Nothing was ever heard, 
or at least indubitably heard, of 
any of the three. Many stories 
‘ame back, but none of them, 
in the opinion of Mr Brian 
Fawcett, who edits his father’s 
papers, is true. He _ believes 
the party probably came to 
grief through Indians, disease 
or sheer privation in the Kuluesi 
country. At least the city, in 
which his faith is as strong 
as was his father’s, is as yet 
unreached and still beckons the 
adventurer into the wilds. 
Once the path of Colonel 
Fawcett crossed that of Colonel 
Stirling. The two men met, 
liked each other at once, and 
were briefly friends; to part 
and go their different ways and 
never to meet again. Colonel 
Faweett had a vision and fol- 
lowed it. He sought a secret, 
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and if the quest brought him 
adventures he took them as 
they came. Oolonel Stirling, 
on the other hand, is the real 
adventurer. He calls his book 
‘Safety Last,’ pouring scorn on 
Mr Baldwin’s ill-chosen catch- 
phrase, and was never so happy 
as when he found himself in a 
difficult and dangerous situation. 
It is a question whether he 
attracted the danger or the 
danger attracted him ; probably 
both propositions are true. For 
fifty years he was sampling the 
hot spots of the world — in 
Africa, the Sudan, Egypt, Galli- 
poli, Palestine, Arabia, Albania, 
Roumania and Syria. He won 
the commendation of Kitchener, 
rode the desert with Lawrence, 
and gave good advice to King 
Zog. He tells of a curious 


interlude in London where, for 


want of any better occupation, 
he was a porter with Marks & 
Spencer, but soon he was back 
in the Balkans, running into 
trouble wherever he went. 

As he had strong opinions 
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on almost every subject under 
the sun, he cannot always have 
been an easy subordinate, but 
when the authorities gave him 
a hazardous mission and a free 
hand, he was in his element 
and rendered the most useful 
service. Of all this he tells 
with a plainness and a modesty 
that are the charm of his book. 
In an epilogue, Lord Kinross 
describes how, when Colonel 
Stirling finally retired from the 
Army at the age of sixty-five 
and settled down to live as a 
private person in Damascus, 
three Arabs entered his house 
one night and opened fire on 
him. The first and second 
bullets struck him in the stomach, 
the third just missed his heart, 
the fourth pierced his right lung, 
the fifth grazed his jugular vein, 
and the sixth shattered his right 
fore-arm. He recovered. “ Did 
they really think,’’ one Arab 
was overheard to say to another 
in a café, “they could kill 
Colonel Stirling with only six 
shots ? ”’ 
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“... it is certainly true that a very great number of 
middle-aged people, men as well as women, owe to a 
governess the things they best remember and prize today. 
What she taught them somehow stuck, and I do not think 
this can be altogether attributed to the sponge-like nature 
of their minds at that tender age. A good deal of credit 
must go to the manner and method by which the stream of 
learning was poured over them.” 

Emunep Lewis in Country Life. 


The same might be said of many teachers in small private schools, 
and although the family governess may not be so much in evidence 
today it does not mean that she does not exist. The G.B.I. looks 
after over 600 of them between the ages of 48 and 101! In the 
stress and strain of present-day life they are often forgotten, and 
for every one brought to the notice of the G.B.I. there are possibly 
two hidden away, too proud to complain or completely unaware 
of the Society which can help them in so many ways. 
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